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WAR OPPORTUNITIES. 


The State Council of Defense, following out a plan endorsed by the Na- 
tional Board for Historical Service, in Washington, whose purpose it is to 
make a complete collection of the material pertaining to America’s part in 
this world war, has created the Wisconsin War Historical Commission. 


Dr. John W. Oliver of the State Historical Society has been named director 


of the commission, and has written for this issue of the Bulletin a statement 


setting forth definitely the purposes of the commission and the steps to be 
taken throughout the state. It is evident that the public libraries of the 
state are in a strategic position to assist in this work. Our observation is 
that the public library is often in fact the only institution which has hereto- 
fore developed any interest in the preservation of historical material. The 
Library Commission endorses this project most heartily and urges every li- 


brarian to enter actively into the work outlined. 
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Books on explosives. We are in- 
formed that the United States gov- 
ernment, through the War Depart- 
ment, is asking all public libraries 
to remove from their shelves during 
the present emergency those books 
which deal with the subject of ex- 
plosives. 

Every librarian will of course use 
every endeavor to comply with this 
request both in letter and spirit. To 
remove the books that deal largely 
with explosives is comparatively 
easy. More difficult problems pre- 
sent themselves when we recall that 
in the average library the most val- 
uable material upon explosives is 
probably found in periodical litera- 
ture and in encyclopedias. For ex- 
ample, in the New International En- 
cyclopaedia the material upon explo- 
sives will be found under such titles 
as: Cordite, dynamite, 
fuse, guneotton, 


explosives 
gunpowder, nitro- 
celluloses, nitroglycerine, smokeless 
powder, and trinitrotoluenes. Ma- 
terial on the forbidden subject will 
also be found in such periodicals as 
the Scientific American, and other 
similar publications, and in such sci- 
entific reports as the Smithsonian 
reports. It has been suggested that 
it is a sufficient compliance with the 
government’s request if the volumes 
of the eneyclopedias and the bound 
volumes of 
this material 


periodicals containing 
be removed from the 
shelves and placed at the desk, to be 
used only when the librarian is con- 
vineed by the character of the per- 
son applying and the nature of the 
request that they are to be used for 
the study of articles other than 
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those upon explosives. It would 
seem necessary also that their use be 
permitted only under the direct su- 
pervision of someone upon the staff. 
It is further suggested that for each 
request for their use a memorandum 
be made and filed, showing the per- 
son who applies for the volume, and 
the purpose for which the volume is 
to be used. Attention is also called 
to the fact that such books as His- 
eox, G. D., Henley’s twentieth cen- 
tury formulas, and Hopkins, A. A., 
Scientific American cyclopedia of 
formulas, contain formulas which 
place them within the prohibited 
class. 


Rural library service as good bus- 
iness. The Wisconsin commission 
has always believed that city librar- 
ies should be open to patrons from 
the surrounding country. We main- 
tain that this is wise from a selfish 
and business standpoint. Civie as- 
sociations, commercial clubs, and all 
other organizations seeking to ad- 
vanee the interests of municipalities 
are, as a matter of municipal enter- 
prise, on the alert to induce rural 
residents to visit the city. They re- 
gard it as a good investment to 
spend money not only advertising 
the city and its commercial opportu- 
nities, but in building good roads, in 
maintaining rest rooms, and in fos- 
tering a friendly feeling on the part 
of the farmers towards the city. 
They realize that it pays to bind the 
residents of the surrounding rural 
region as closely as possible to the 
city. It is now generally recognized 
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that there is an absolute identity be- 
tween the city and the country dis- 
tricts contributory to it. Anything 
which advances the welfare of the 
surrounding country will advance 
the interests of the city. If the 
farm homes become more attractive, 
if the farmers become more pros- 
perous, the city inevitably shares 
in the result. To exploit properly 
the city library for the benefit of 
the business interests of the city is, 
we maintain, an excellent invest- 
ment. As a matter of fact however, 
it costs practically nothing, since, 
when the library is open, the li- 
brarian in attendance, and books are 
upon the shelves, the service to a few 
additional borrowers involves no in- 
creased expenditure. 

We know of more than 
stance where the merchants of the 
city have taken a lively interest in 
inducing their rural patrons to be- 
come borrowers at the city library, 
realizing that those who become bor- 
rowers become more permanent pa- 
trons of the business institutions of 
the city, and naturally become 
friendly to the city itself. One Wis- 
consin public library has practically 
as many rural borrowers as it has 
borrowers within the municipality 
itself. Incidentally this municipal- 
ity and its business institutions are 
well patronized by the farmers of 
the surrounding region. 

It has occurred repeatedly also 
that those towns whose inhabitants 
became library patrons are easily in- 
duced to make the nominal library 
appropriation provided by law. But 
even if this result is not obtained, 
the city is in no sense a loser. 


one in- 
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Poster bulletins. The present 
might be termed the ‘‘ period of post- 
ers.’” Never before were posters so 
generally recognized as publicity in- 
strumentalities. The public library 
has long recognized their effective- 
ness, and every progressive librarian 
has often invoked their aid. We 
publish elsewhere in this issue an ar- 
ticle on poster bulletins by Miss 
Frances Hoyt Ford of the Oshkosh 
public library, which presents some 
of the fundamental principles which 
must be observed in poster making. 
We venture to quote one paragraph 
which seems to us worthy of empha- 
sis: 

‘‘Do not spend too much time on 
the poster. Any poster that takes 
much time to make is a failure, as 
it will not cireulate enough books to 
pay for the time put into it, and 
some other way of bringing the 
books before the public should be 
substituted. Remember that the 
bulletin is not exhibited as a work 
of art but as an advertisement of 
goods displayed, and the idea to con- 
vey is not the beauty of the poster 
but the desire for the books that 
it represents. After all the very 
simplicity of a bulletin often makes 
it more effective.’’ 


A Foodless Food Exhibit. Else- 
where in this number is shown @ 
picture of the Oshkosh Publie Li- 
brary booth at the Winnebago 
County Food Show. We doubt if 
any food booth was more suggestive, 
and it shows what we can do with 


our legitimate material—printed 
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matter. The posters on the walls 
of the booth were made by Miss 
Ford whose article on poster mak- 
ing, also in this number, will be 
found invaluable. The Oshkosh li- 
brary will be glad to lend the post- 
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ers to any library in the state. They 
are usable for field work only as 
they direct the reader to ‘‘go to the 
library’’ for material on the subjects 
advertised. 





A WAR HISTORY COMMISSION 


Public Librarians urged to cooperate in saving Wisconsin’s War History 


Magnus Swenson, chairman of the 
State Council of Defense, has appointed 
a War History Commission whose func- 
tion will be that of gathering for per- 
manent preservation all the material 
that can be obtained relating to Wiscon- 
sin’s share in the Great War. The plan 
is the outgrowth of steps taken early in 
the war by the Nationa! Board for His- 
torical Service in Washington to make a 
complete and monumental collection of 
the material pertaining to America’s 
part in this great struggle. 

The commission consists of Dr. M. M. 
Quaife, chairman, Professor Carl Russeil 
Fish of the University of Wisconsin, 
Captain H. A. Whipple, Waterloo, Pro- 
fessor A. H. Sanford, La Crosse, William 
W. Bartlett of Eau (Claire, J. H. A. 
Lacher of Waukesha, and W. N. Parker 
of Madison. Dr. John W. Oliver, of the 
State Historical Society, Madison, has 
been named Director of the Commission. 

At a meeting held in the Superinten- 
dent’s office of the State Historical So- 
ciety, March 8, 1918, plans were made 
whereby the commission expects to co- 
operate with the county councils, the lo- 
cal libraries, historical societies and the 
schools in the worthy work of collecting 
and preserving the records of each lo- 
cality in our state relating to the war. 

Wisconsin today possesses the most 
complete collection of papers, letters, 
photographs, and historical relics relat- 
ing to the Great Civil War of 1861-’65 
of any state in the Union. But there 
are a few missing records, a few gaps in 
the part that our state played in that 
great struggle which can never be sup- 


plied. It will be the purpose of the War 
History Commission—by cooperating 
with the local councils, the schools, li- 
braries, and historical societies— to see 
to it that no act of Wisconsin’s contri- 
bution to this war goes unrecorded. 
Letters from the soldiers, documents of 
every kind, resolutions, posters, pictures 
of every man who enlists, newspaper 
accounts relating to our part in the war 
will all be collected for permanent pre- 
servation. 

A local war committee is to be ap- 
pointed in every county in the state, 
and, working in cooperation with the 
county council of defense, will see to it 
that a record is kept of every event tliat 
happens in that community connected 
with the war. A special effort will be 
made to collect and preserve the follow- 
ing material: 

1. Official documents; such as muni- 
cipal ordinances, proclamations of the 
Governor, the mayor, and other public 
officials; all documents issued by the 
state or local boards pertaining to the 
war. 

2. Semi-official documents; such as 
resolutions, reports of public meetings, 
of labor unions, of social, religious and 
professional organizations. Reperts on 
the work of the Red Cross, Liberty Loan 
committees, Y. M. C. A. and Knights 
of Columbus campaigns. 

3. Military material; a record of the 
name, address, military or naval divi- 
sion of every man who enlists from your 
community; photographs and all group 
pictures in which the local men appear. 
(The individual record of every man 
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who leaves your community for war 
work should be preserved by your com- 
mittee. The records of the state adju- 
tant general’s office are not complete, 
and unless the work is done by local 
committees, many of the records may 
never be recovered.) 

4. Economic and industrial ma- 
terial; such as price lists, advertise- 
ments, market quotations, bank state- 
ments, financia] statements of local fac- 
tories, mills, stores, industrial corpora- 
tions, etc. 

5. Soldiers’ letters; including dia- 
ries, and all printed correspondence 
coming from the camps or from the 
front. 

6. Relief work; material relating to 
Red Cross, nursing, knitting, sewing, 
sending supplies to the soldiers, etc. 

7. Newspaper clippings; clip and 
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paste in a scrap book every article ap- 
pearing in the local papers relating to 
your community’s part in the war. An 
index of every newspaper item should be 
made and kept available for public use. 

A special appeal is made to the libra- 
rians of the state to cooperate in this 
history-making work. Every public 
library should become a depository for 
the war material of that locality. 
Therein let the roster of its soldiers, 
and the records of that community’s 
activity in the war, be placed on exhibit. 
When the day of peace comes and the 
final history of Wisconsin’s part in the 
Great War is written, these will be the 
records from which the true story will 
be told. 

Jchn W. Oliver, Director 
Wisconsin War History Commission. 





POSTER BULLETINS 
By Francis Hoyt Ford, Oshkosh Public Library 


Poster bulletins have proved such an 
easy and satisfactory way of directing 
the reading public that they have come 
to be quite a factor in library publici- 
ty, and their display, not only in the li- 
brary itself but in banks, city halls, 
clubhouses and other public places has 
brought gratifying results. Of course 
the bulletins must be timely, neatly 
made and striking to do their work sat- 
isfactorily, but, fulfilling these require- 
ments, they will bring before the public 
books that otherwise would be neglec- 
ted. For example I have seen a bulle- 
tin with a picture in poster effect of 
March coming in like a lion and going 
out like a lamb, displayed on February 
28 with several books on climate, 
weather and weather signals cause sev- 
eral to go out when none of them had 
been off the shelves for months. 

Do not spend too much time on the 
poster. Any poster that takes much 
time to make is a failure, as it will not 
circulate enough books to pay for the 
time put into it, and some other way 


of bringing the books before the public 
should be substituted. Remember that 
the bulletin is not exhibited as qa work 
of art but as an advertisement of goods 
displayed, and the idea to convey is 
not the beauty of the poster but the de- 
sire for the books that it represents. 
After all the very simplicity of a bulle- 
tin often makes it more effective. 

There are now so many beautiful 
pictures in magazines, on their covers 
and in advertisements, that it is not 
hard to find what is wanted for a good 
poster. Save all your pictures, they 
are sure to be used sometime, if not in 
bulletin work, in a picture collection to 
lend to schools, clubs or individuals. 
File them in flat manilla envelopes and 
either alphabet or classify them. Of 
course those done in color are more ef- 
fective but an occasional black and 
white poster is a relief. Select pictures 
broadly done, for those worked out in 
fine detail lose much when used in a 
bulletin. 

Do not have the poster crowded with 
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pictures, one, two or at most three are 
enough, this of course when using the 
square pictures. If you find that a pic- 
ture is too small to be in proportion, 
mount it on some color harmonizing 
with both picture and background leav- 
ing a border of one half to three fourths 
inches and the picture will seem much 
larger. Another way to add size is to 
draw a line, in black or color, around 
the picture perhaps one half inch from 
the outer edge, which also gives a finish. 

The principles of spacing would be 
very difficult to explain here but 
Ernest Batchelder in his book The 
Principles of Design has a_ splendid 
chapter on Measure Balance’ which 
makes the matter very clear. However, 
we can usually come to some satisfac- 
tory arrangement by trying the pictures 
on the board. ; 

A bulletin using a cut out figure is 
very effective. For this only one figure 
must be used unless they are directly 
related. Cut out the picture neatly, 
cutting away all background and sha- 
dows leaving only the figure or group 
of figures. Mount this on the board 
being careful that all the edges are pas- 
ted, then go around the edge of the 
picture with a fine brush and black 
drawing ink in a decided line. Then 
put in the shadows with water color 
paint on the board itself, following the 
shape of the shadow that has been cut 
off, if necessary. You will be surprised 
to see kow much a part of the board 
the picture will look. I have seen a 
very effective cookery poster made in 
this way; the background was a soft 
grey, the figure had flowing blue draper- 
ies and was bearing a steaming cauldron, 
the shadows were put in rather heavily 
and the steam rising from the cauldron 
was done in white water color. The let- 
ters were in the blue of the draperies. 

For the title or headlines of the poster 
it is better to have several words or a 
catchy phrase rather than Just the name 
of the class, book, or subject which the 
poster represents. In lettering the title 
use only the plainest of letters. If you 
feel that you cannot do this by hand, 
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though it is not at all difficuit and only 
requires practice, letters in black and 
white may be bought of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company. These are 
rather glaring, however. A rubber 
stamp outfit can also be used which 
prints the letters in outline and they 
can be filled in in color. In lettering 
by hand, block in the letters in pencil, 
then follow the lines in black drawing 
ink and fill in the letters in color or 
black if preferred. If the board is very 
dark and you wish the letters lighter 
in color, go over the letters with white 
water color paint. After this is thor- 
oughly dry any color can be put on 
very satisfactorily. Old English and 
other fancy lettering is of course very 
beautiful, but it takes so long to do and 
is so difficult to do well that it is not 
practical for ordinary posters. For a 
Christmas poster nothing else seems re- 
ally appropriate. 

In putting on a verse or quotation it 
is well to have the letters much smaller 
than the title and in black letters, or, 
if the board is too dark, in plain color. 
If you do not find an appropriate verse 
or quotation leave it out entirely, as a 
poor one is worse than none at all. In 
that case use a longer title. 

The best background for poster bulle- 
tins is heavy double faced cardboard as 
it does not warp when the picture is 
mounted, does not break easily and both 
sides can be used if necessary, but the 
price of late has been almost prohibi- 
tive and even at that it is hard to get in 
the required colors. A substitute for 
eardboard is oatmeal wallpaper. Of 
course it tears easily and it has many 
drawbacks but the colors are soft and 
good and it is cheap and effective. Se- 
lect for the background neutral tints, 
grey, fawn color, dull green, and brown. 
Try the pictures on the board before 
buying to see which is most pleasing in 
color. 

The best way to display the bulletin 
is on an easel backed board placed on 
a table with the books which it repre- 
sents or on a bulletin board with a book 
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shelf below. This does away with lists, 
the making of which requires so much 
time, and the seeing and handling the 
books themselves is much more satisfac- 
tory to the public than reading a printed 
list. 
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Of course the poster bulletin is only 
one of the many ways of reaching the 
general public, but if they have not 
been used in the community they will 
prove an interesting experiment and a 
pleasure to the one who makes them. 





STAFF MEETINGS 


By Julia Wright Merrill, Instructor, Library School of the University of Wisconsin 


Every librar‘an is eager to build up a 
staff of wide-awake, intelligent, en- 
thusiastic workers. She knows that the 
carelessness of a novice may in a mo- 
ment do harm that it will take years of 
good work to undo. Since she cannot 
herself be on duty at all times, nor 
serve all who come into the library, she 
tries to see that even the youngest as- 
sistant catches her spirit and is a worthy 
representative of the library. Even if 
all the assistants have the ideal personal 
qualifications and the maximum train- 
ing, they must still be molded into a 
staff, taught to do team work, given the 
traditions and policies of the library. 

One of the best factors in creating 
this morale is the staff meeting, a regu- 
lar part of the program of most large 
and many a small library. Yet there 
are librarians who realize all the ad- 
vantages of such meetings but feel that 
their own staff is too small to make 
them necessary, or that it is impossible 
to find time for one thing more in days 
that are already overcrowded. In the 
latter case it would be better to give 
up something less important, if actually 
necessary. But if a count is kept of the 
time spent talking over plans with each 
assistant, it is safe to say that the total 
will be far larger than the hour required 
for a short meeting, while the results 
are inferior. For even two assistants 
will surely get something from the give 
and take of'a staff discussion that they 
will miss entirely in hurried individual 
conferences, and each one added to that 
number contributes one more point of 
view. With only one assistant a defi- 
nite time set aside for instruction and 


inspiration pays, though the line be- 
tween apprentice training and staff 
meetings is hard to draw. Certainly the 
only librarian who can ignore the mat- 
ter is the one who is “‘the cook and the 
captain too and the mate of the Nancy 
Brig”’. 

The most convenient day and hour for 
a staff meeting must of course be de- 
termined by local conditions. If the 
library opens at noon or at two o‘clock, 
it is easy to fix a time in the morning 
when all can attend. But if library 
hours run from nine to nine it. may be 
necessary to gather the staff together at 
eight o’clock, or the first hour after 
opening may be quiet enough to permit 
a meeting to be carried on without inter- 
ruptions. Some librarians regularly 
leave one person in charge of the desk, 
rotating the office. But the very pur- 
pose of the meeting is spoiled by the 
absence of one assistant, perhaps the 
very one who needs it most. Certainly 
such a plan is undesirable with a small 
staff. Meetings may ~-be weekly, fort- 
nightly or monthly, the first being the 
ideal plan. Whenever they are held 
they should be recognized as part of 
the day’s work and subtracted from the 
working hours. Library days are long 
enough to begin with, and a tired as- 
sistant is not a valuable asset. Schedules 
may be adjusted by allowing a longer 
noon or supper hour. 

To be successful the meeting must be 
kept informal and each one given an op- 
portunity to take part. The librarian 
is usually the presiding officer, but it is 
her purpose not to instruct but to draw 
out the younger members of her staff 
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It is a cabinet meeting, a round table for 
discussion, not a class that we have in 
mind. The librarian wants to hear of 
books asked for that were not in the li- 
brary, as well as those in greatest de- 
mand, of criticisms, fair or unfair, or 
of the group of boys that talked of form- 
ing aclub. All are interested in the re- 
port of the children’s librarian’s visit to 
the new principal. Here is the oppor- 
tunity for a bit of impersonal criticism. 
It is far easier to discuss in meeting the 
attitude of the staff toward the public 
or how to make readers feel that all re- 
ceive the same service, than to tell Miss 
Jones that she must not entertain per- 
sonal friends at the loan desk or hold 
long conversations with them over the 
library telephone. The open discussion 
of a new staff ruling, or of a vacation 
schedule does away with surmises 
and gossip. Changes in administrative 
policy can be talked over from every 
point of view, the advantages and dis- 
advantages brought out, before final ac- 
tion is taken. Valuable suggestions 
may be made, and at any rate everyone 
will be more interested in carrying out 
the plan. 

Matters of larger professional] interest 
deserve consideration. One hour may be 
given up to a report of the state library 
meeting by the one or two who were 
fortunate enough to attend it. Large 
happenings in the library world can be 
reported, or a good article in a library 
magazine mentioned. The _ assistant’s 
horizon ought not to be bounded by her 
own town or state but she should have 
some knowledge of the personnel and 
achievements of the profession as a 
whole. Enough can be said to stir the 
interest of the young, untrained worker 
in a summer school course or to send 
an especially promising one to a regular 
library school. The field of book review- 
ing, either of new books as they are pur- 
chased or of especially interesting clas- 
ses, opens up endless possibilities. Mag- 
azine reporting may connect with this by 
emphasizing the printed book review or 
thay run into current events work. 
“Know your own city” might be the 
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slogan for one winter, with reports on 
its unusual educational features, such 
as night schools, special classes for de- 
fectives, a junior high school, on the 
various forms of social service work, 
and on the nationalities represented, 
with the problems that each brings. 
After such a general survey the staff 
can keep up to date by passing on what 
each learns at any meeting of a local 
educational, social or civic organization. 
This year plans for war service should 
come first of all and have the fullest 
possible discussion, that they may be 
carried out by an intelligent and united 
staff. Perhaps the most important point 
in the meeting program is variety, from 
one week to the next and from one win- 
ter to another. Only by avoiding mono- 
tony can interest be sustained. 

The following reports from a few 
Wisconsin libraries show a divergence 
of practice but a general belief in the 
value of staff meetings. One librarian 
writes that her staff is too ‘‘miscellan- 
eous” to justify them. Will it grow 
more or less so without them? Has 
not some one tried meetings with just 
such a staff? Will not other librarians 
send word of their methods and experi- 
ments for a later issue of the Bulletin? 


Janesville 


“Although our staff is small, only 
four in number, we have found staff 
meetings helpful. Perhaps the words 
‘book conference’ would be more ap- 
plicable, for although we have met to 
discuss plans or changes in rules, the 
usual monthly meeting is devoted to a 
discussion of the new books of fiction 
received at that time. In fact the idea 
of these meetings originated from the 
continual query at the desk ‘What is 
the story about?’ Every member of 
the staff could not read all of the new 
books of fiction, to the neglect of better 
books. Book reviews are not always 
enlightening, especially in regard to ob- 
jectionable parts. Often a book may be 
adapted to the adult mind but not suit- 
able for a high school girl. To obviate 
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these difficulties it was decided to appor- 
tion a number of books among the mem- 
bers of the staff, to be read before the 
book conference appointed for some 
morning before the library opens. At 
this time each member of the staff gives 
a brief resumé of the books that she has 
read and tells the kind of readers to 
which they might appeal. After this 
the books are placed on the shelves.”’ 
Mary Egan. 


La Crosse 


“Staff meetings are held every Fri- 
day morning at 8:30 in the La Crosse 
Public Library. They usually last till 
9:30. Though this is half an hour be- 
yond opening time, and some libraries 
might therefore find interruptions too 
frequent, we have experienced very lit- 
tle difficulty. They are’ held in a room 
from which there is a good view of the 
loan desk. The time spent at staff meet- 
ing is counted as part of the week’s 
schedule time for each assistant. 

“The program varies. Sometimes it is 
devoted entirely to discussion of rules 
and regulations and general library po- 
licy. This is especially the case when 
changes are contemplated. Every mem- 
ber of the staff is expected to express 
her opinion freely and to offer sugges- 
tions. Very often an assistant says, 
some time during the week: ‘We are 
having trouble over such and such a 
rule’; or, ‘We do not all seem to be 
doing the same in such and such a mat- 
ter. Will you please bring it up at 
staff meeting?’ All announcements 
that do not require immediate action 
are made at staff meeting. 

“Sometimes the meeting is devoted en- 
tirely to the discussion of new books, 
each member of the staff reporting on 
one or more that she has read. Again, 
the librarian brings to the meeting a 
group of new books or pamphlets on 
one special subject such as vocational 
guidance, child .welfare, salesmanship, 
war gardens, the navy; gives one book 
or pamphlet to each member of the staff, 
allows fifteen minutes for rapid exami- 
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nation and asks each one to give a re- 
port on the book or pamphlet assigned 
her. During the past six months, no 
matter what we have started with, we 
seem somehow to have ended up with 
some discussion of the library and the 
war. Occasionally, extracts from speci- 
ally good war pamphlets or entire ar- 
ticles from general or library periodi- 
cals are read. Thus the greater part 
of one meeting was devoted to Miss Ha- 
zeltine’s article on War Terms: their 
Pronounciation and Definition. If a spe- 
cially difficult reference question comes 
to any member of the staff, she reports 
on that and each one is asked what 
books or pamphlets she would consult 
in order to answer it. The one who re- 
ports it tells how she solved the prob- 
lem. I have had in mind for some time 
a more systematic study of certain re- 
ference books, and especially the study 
of public document catalogues, check- 
list and indexes, since this is a deposi- 
tory library. We shall probably begin 
this next fall. 

“Before I came here two years and a 
half ago, no staff meetings were held. 
At first we tried holding them only once 
a month; but the members of the staff 
found them so helpful that they asked 
that we might have them oftener, which 
was exactly what I myself desired. 
There is a unanimous feeling that they 
are very much worth while.” Lilly M. 
E. Borresen. 


Madison. 


Miss Smith has tried the experiment 
of letting different members of the staff 
take the responsibility of planning sev- 
eral successive meetings, with the resuit 
of varied programs. But generally mat- 
ters of policy and administration are 
discussed, reports given on current ma- 
gazinés and the new books just added to 
the library reviewed. Meetings are 
held every Saturday morning, the only 
day the high school librarian is free, 
during the hour from eight to nine, just 
before the library opens. 
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Oshkosh 





“We have our staff meetings before 
the library opens in the morning (from 
eight-thirty to nine), twice a month. We 
usually discuss our own library prob- 
lems, review new books or read articles 
published in the Library Journal or Pub- 


lic Libraries”. Julia Rupp. 


Sheboygan 


“The informal meetings we hold and 
have always heid can scarcely be digni- 
fied by the name of staff meetings, but 
I feel confident they are productive of 
very good results. It is my policy to 
share the interests of the library with 
my staff. I discuss freely and frankly 
with the girls every subject pertaining 
to the library, books as well as routine. 
In this way I keep them thoroughly in- 
terested in the various phases of the 
work and by giving them an active 
share in the policy of the library, I at- 
tain an esprit de corps that is invalu- 
able. Library periodicals are kept at 
the desk and are read at odd moments 
or taken home if preferred. We dis- 
cuss the articles in an informal manner 
and some months there are many in- 
teresting items to talk about and then 
again very few.” 

Bertha Mare. 
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Superior 
“‘We have staff meetings every other 
week from eight-thirty to nine a. m. 
Each member of the staff is assigned 
three magazines, one monthly and two 
weekly, to report on. Then besides at 
each meeting one member of the staff 
gives a book review, usually of a new 
book. Sometimes I assign the book, or 
allow them to select the book. I post 
months ahead the dates of the staff 
meetings, assigning the time for each 
to report on her book. After these re- 
ports are given I make my announce- 
ments, for instance, a change of sched- 
ule, corrections to be made at the loan 
desks, and then we discuss different 
questions that have come to the desks, 
and how our system can be improved.” 
Blaneh L. Unterkircher. 


Wausau 


Miss Lansing writes ‘‘we hardly call 
them formal staff meetings’, for she 
makes use of the weekly mending time 
(usually early Monday afternoon) fora 
discussion of general topics and work 
planned or done. Special articles in li- 
brary magazines are marked for reading 
and passed around the staff, then all 
talk them over. New non-fiction is also 
read and discussed. For special topics - 
needing immediate attention fifteen 
minutes is taken at the quietest time of 
the morning. 


‘ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


When nearly every library is doing the same thing at the same time, there is 
little news to print in this department, but if your plans for the book campaign 
or your “war garden drive’ succeed let us hear about them. We always find space 
to print items, if librarians or trustees send them. Address Helen Turvill, Library 


School, 26 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Increased appropriations again. The 
fear entertained that funds for libraries 
might suffer curtailment seems to have 
no foundation to judge from the en- 
couraging reports of additional appro- 
priations granted to many for the ensu- 





ing year. Especially has the need for 
increasing salaries been recognized and 
trustees have tried to meet the problem 
squarely. Increases recently reported 
are Marinette, $700; New London, 
$150; Oconto, $500; and Park Falls, 
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$100. Frequent reference to similar 
advances will be found in previous is- 
sues of the Bulletin. 

Appleton. The month of February, 
although the shortest month in the year, 
was one of the busiest at the library. 
There were 105 cards issued to new 
readers; 71 cards renewed, and in ad- 
dition 24 cards to transients, teachers 
and students, making a total of 200 
cards given out during the month. The 
circulation of books exceeded the high- 
est mark of previous years, 6,350 books 
were issued to 4,046 adults and 2,304 
children, making an average of 264 a 
day. 

The bulletins giving recipes are being 
taken by an increasing number of peo- 
ple and material on gardening com- 
menced to circulate in February. 

De Pere. The library is beginning to 
assume a normal appearance since the 
fire. The walls and woodwork were all 
repainted after the necessary repairs 
were made, the wall shelving replaced, 
and a new magazine rack added. The 
reference books destroyed, New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia, Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, and Century Dictionary, have also 
been replaced. 

Eau Claire. Exhibits in March have 
included gardening, war maps made by 
high school students, and a loan collec- 
tion of Russian articles. 

Winifred Coffin, cataloger for several 
years, has resigned to enter government 
service in the Ordnance Bureau at 
Washington. Students from the Nor- 
mal School have taken turns in conduct- 
ing the weekly story hours. 

The librarian is helping to collect 
data on the industries of Eau Claire and 
has prepared circular letters which will 
be sent to each firm. 

Janesville. The librarian has printed 
a booklet which was mailed to some of 
the borrowers who are negiecting to use 
the library lately. The pamphlet sug- 
gests a few titles of books in each class 
grouped under such heads as business, 
the home, education, travel, the war, 
biography, fiction, etc. It is hoped that 
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this advertising may also bring new pa- 
trons. 

Kewaunee. Mrs. M. Brunckhorst, 
who had served as librarian since the 
library was organized, about 1907, died 
recently in Milwaukee. 

La Crosse. The public library has 
been fortunate in receiving this year an 
increase in its appropriation amounting 
to $2,000. The increase was obtained 
through the presentation of a detailed 
budget and the plea of the necessity for 
increasing salaries because of the high 
cost of living and also the need of more 
money for books, binding, etc. because 
of the greatly augmented circulation 
since the last appropriation increase in 
1910 and the increased cost of materials 
due to the war. As a result, salaries 
have been raised 20 to 25% and in one 
case 40%. Also, the library is enabled 
to spend $500 more for books and peri- 
odicals. 

In accordance with a recently estab- 
lished policy of making certain repairs 


and improvements every year, the 
stacks in the book room have been 
moved closer together so as to have 
room for four new stacks, and some 


changes made in the workroom that will 
make for greater efficiency, such as par- 
titioning off a part of it for a cataloguing 
room by means of a double faced stack 
and removing to another part of the li- 
brary the magazine cupboards to which 
the public have had free access. 

The librarian writes, “Last Septem- 
ber, we introduced qa new system of 
charging books in the adult depart- 
ment; viz., the system described last 
year in the Bulletin by Miss Jeannette 
Drake as in operation at Sioux City. 
After six months trial every member of 
the staff is greatly pleased withit. The 
fact that we have for a number of years 
allowed patrons to take as many books 
as they pleased on a card, whether fic- 
tion or non-fiction, and that patrons had 
grown careless about bringing their 
cards back when they returned a book 
so that the number on the application 
card must frequently be looked up for 
charging purposes, made the entire do- 
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ing away with borrowers’ cards a per- 
fectly logical step. Objections were 
raised last summer by the children’s li- 
brarian to its introduction in the chil- 
dren’s department because there only 
two books were loaned on each card; 
but we feel now that the advantages of 
the new system so greatly overshadow 
this and one or two other apparent dis- 
advantages that we intend to try it in 
the children’s department next fall. A 
good deal of work is involved in mak- 
ing the change in the first place; hence 
we wait until summer to get ready 
for it.’ 

Ladysmith. The New International 
Encyclopaedia has been purchased by the 
library. In order to give the librarian 
one free evening during the week, the 
library is being closed on Friday nights. 

Manitowoc. The iibrary has opened 
a station in a boat, which has been fitted 
up as a lodging house for 180 men who 
have come to work in the ship yards. 

The biggest day’s circulation since the 
library opened occurred on the last Sat- 
urday in February, when 450 books 
were issued. 

Milwaukee. The library has pre- 
pared a list of books for the Americani- 
zation campaign and has set aside space 
for them in the history room. 

Racine. During February 256 books 
were added to the library including 
thirty-two on the war, and thirty-five 
on business. The twelfth copy of Over 
the Top has been bought. A new reg- 
istration system has been installed 
whereby applicants do not need the sig- 
nature of a taxpayer. 

Stephanie Daland of Milton has ac- 
cepted a temporary position in the li- 
brary. 

Reedsburg. How well the public li- 
brary is being used is evident from a 
report of the activities taking place dur- 
ing one week in March. They included 
the Red Cross; the teachers of the 
county, taking special work under Prof. 
Rounds of the Milwaukee Normal 
Schooi; University extension class in 
bookkeeping and accounting; Music 
Club; Woman’s Committee of the 
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County Council of Defense; story hour 
conducted by teachers of the Training 
School; and special committee meetings 
to start a Y. W. C. A. 

South Milwaukee. The following 
anecdote seems worth repeating. A 
stranger, who had an hour or two to 
spend, asked a policeman what he could 
find to do in South Milwaukee to occupy 
his leisure and was answered, “Go to 
the library.” 

That many do “go to the library’”’ is 
evident from the librarian’s report that 
690 new borrowers’ cards have been 
made out since the new building opened 
in October. 

Spooner. A magazine rack and bul- 
letin board have been made recently by 
boys in the manual training class. The 
Catholic Encyclopedia has been pre- 
sented to the library. The librarian 
has started a rent collection. 

Stanley. A round table was held at 
the library on Thursday, March 7. The 
library folk from Marshfield, Owen, Col- 
fax, and Thorp were invited, and repre- 
sentatives came from all but the last. 
There were present Miss Shaw, libra- 
rian, Marshfield; Mrs. Andrews, libra- 
rian, Miss Sutter, her assistant, and 
Mrs. Abler and Mrs. Keyes, trustees, 
from Owen; Miss Cartter, librarian, Col- 
fax; Miss Estes, librarian, Mrs. Grubb 
and Mrs. Gaffney, trustees, Stanley; 
and Miss Dickinson, student, Library 
School. The afternoon was spent in an 
informal discussion of the library and 
war work, based on Miss Welles’ article 
in the February Bulletin. Miss Estes 
entertained the visitors at a luncheon 
and in the evening they attended a Red 
Cross benefit. 

Stevens Point. Photographs show- 
ing the work of U. S. Food Administra- 
tion have been displayed at the library. 

At their annual library day the wom- 
an’s club donated $10 in cash, as well 
as a dozen books, to the camp libraries, 
and $25 to the public library’s book 
fund. 

The library board has decided to close 
the building in August to permit the re- 
decorating of the entire interior. $300 
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has been appropriated for books and 
$100 of this amount will be spent for 
the children’s department. 

Superior. Work has commenced 
again on the construction of the Hast 
End Branch and it is hoped that the 
building can be opened in July at latest. 
More space has been found necessary at 
the South End station and new book- 
cases have been installed. 

Tomah. The library has added a 
small collection of books on learning 
French. 

Watertown. February was an unusu- 
ally busy month, and, although the 
shortest of the year, showed a circula- 
tion of 5,152 books for home use,—380 
more than for any month in the library’s 
history. The month also had four rec- 
ord breaking daily circulations, the to- 
tals for each Saturday were 340, 345, 
470, and 439. The nearest approach 
to these large circulations was on Jan- 
uary 2, 1912, when 325 books were 
loaned. 

The librarian’s report declares, ‘‘ ‘It 
pays to advertise.’ Results from the 
various methods we have used to let our 
citizens know that we are an essential 
institution, thoroughly alive, are con- 
tinually seen. Only last week a coun- 
try borrower asked for a book adver- 
tised in a list last fall; another said she 
clipped every newspaper list the library 
published. But most of all we are try- 
ing to reach the children, through read- 
ing clubs, suggestive reading lists sent 
to the schools and posted in the library, 
and through informal book talks given 
in the schools by the librarian. The 
Vacation Reading Circle, formed last 
summer, showed such good results that 
@ similar club was started last month. 
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A selected list of worth while books was 
made for each grade. From this list 
each club member must choose six 
books, read them and return them with 
a written outline of their contents, be- 
fore June Ist. The membership card 
is decorated with Old Glory and a gold 
star is given for each book read. To 
date about 100 children are enrolled.” 

The librarian has visited each public 
school twice and arrangements have 
been made to visit the parochial schools 
during the spring. 

The collection of paintings by Wiscon- 
sin artists were exhibited at the library 
in February. ’ 

Waupun. Clara Lindsley, who has 
been librarian for the past six years, 
has presented her resignation to take 
effect July 1. 

Wauwatosa. Ruth Sporleder, who is 
conducting the weekly story hour, sends 
the following account: “We are hav- 
ing a story hour every Friday at twenty 
minutes past three at the Wauwatosa 
library. We did not announce it at the 
schools because I preferred to start with 
a small group and have them under- 
stand the courtesies of a story hour and 
we wanted to see whether the children 
cared enough about it to tell one an- 
other. Our first group was about thir- 
ty-five, the second about fifty, and the 
third, last week, was almost one hun- 
dred. From the beginning of the half 
hour until its close there is not a sign 
of restlessness or inattention. Last 
week we dramatized the story of the 
“Three Bears” without scenery, cos- 
tumes, or stage properties other than 
the make-believe ones, but we all en- 
joyed the play as much as though we 
had had them all. 
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WAR NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Jessie Welles 


Reports of many Wisconsin activities are given this month as suggestions to 
librarians, good examples of advertising being quoted in full. In war time it is 
surely fair to steal ideas and to plagiarize publicity material verbatim. 


Our Allies in National Service 


After the various national sources of 
literature bearing upon the war, our 
most important allies in national ser- 
vice are the organizations which have 
been created to regulate the production 
and consumption of national resources. 
The purpose and personnel of these or- 
ganizations is familiar to many of our 
readers, but a general directory may 
prove useful. 

Council of National Defense. Estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, August, 
1916. Headquarters, Washington. 

Wisconsin State Council of Defense. 
Established by Act of Legislature, 
April 13, 1917. Headquarters, Madi- 
son. Chairman, Magnus Swenson. 

Wisconsin County Councils of Defense. 
Allied to State Council of Defense. 
Headquarters, usually county seat. 
For names of chairmen write to State 
Council of Defense. 

Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense. Headquarters, 
Washington. Chairman, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

Woman’s Committee of the State Coun- 
cil of Defense. Headquarters, Madi- 
son. Chairman, Mrs. Henry H. Mor- 
gan. 

Woman’s, Committees of the County 
Councils of Defense. Each County 
Council maintains a .Woman’s Com- 
mittee, the chairman being a mem- 
ber of the County Council, the work 
directed by the Woman’s Committee 
of the State Council. Name of chair- 
man may be obtained from either or- 
ganization. 

U. S. Food Administration, organized 
under Act of Congress, August 1917. 
Headquarters, Washington. Food Ad- 
ministrator, Herbert Hoover. 


Federal Food Administrator for Wis- 
consin, Magnus Swenson, who is also 
Chairman of State Council of Defense. 

Library Publicity Director, Federal Food 
Administration for Wisconsin, C. B. 
Lester, Madison. 

Home Economics Director, Federal Food 
Administration for Wisconsin, Abby 
L. Marlatt, Madison. 

County Federal Food Administrator for 
each county. Name may be obtained 
from County Council of Defense or lo- 
cal tradesmen. 

Federal Fuel Administration. Head- 
quarters, Washington. Fuel Admin- 
istrator, Harry A. Garfield. 

State Fuel Administrator for Wisconsin, 
W.N. Fitzgerald, Wells Building, Mil- 
waukee. 

County Fuel . Administrator. Name 
may be obtained from County Coun- 
cil. 

County Agricultural Agent. Very heip- 
ful in getting garden and farm litera- 
ture used. For name of local agent 
apply to K. L. Hatch, Director of Ag- 
ricultural Extension, College of Agri- 
culture, Madison. 


Food Exhibits 


The majority of the reports under the 
heading Being Done in Wisconsin deal 
with food exhibits, because this form of 


.publicity has proved most far reaching. 


It penetrates the home with its message 
and stirs many a citizen of the sex that 
must ‘‘carry on” the conservation work 
outlined by the government. Scores of 
women who have never visited the pub- 
lic library are now familiar with its re- 
sources along these lines. If they are 
not, the exhibits, teas, and round tables 
are failures, for when held in a library, 
they are but means to an end. That 
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end is to get war books and pamphlets 
read. It is here that we show, lend or 
give away the printed matter which, 
when read, will help to win the war. 

Local recipes should be approved by 
the Food Administration or a domestic 
science teacher. Government recipes 
are popularized by having them tested 
by a local housekeeper and signed by 
her, giving also the original source. 

For the benefit of Wisconsin libraries 
we have obtained from the Home Eco- 
nomics Director a statement of approved 
standards for food exhibits. 


March 18, 1918. 
My dear Miss Welles: 

The following standards for food exhibi- 
tions in the libraries meet with the approval 
of the Food Administration: 

Bread exhibits. All yeast bread exhibits 
must contain at least 20 per cent of other 
cereals or of mashed potato. The maximum 
amount of other substitutes that may be 
used has been found to be from 50 to 60 per 
cent. Beyond that it is hardly worth while 
to prepare yeast breads. 

Hot breads or breads made without yeast 
should, if possible, be made without the use 
of wheat flour or with not more than one- 
third wheat flour, to be considered worthy 
of exhibition. 

All cakes should be made without wheat 
flour and with substitutes for. either cane or 
beet sugar. No cakes that are frosted should 
be admitted to the exhibition. 

In connection with all exhibits*the ruling 
on the presentation of recipes should be that 
the measurements given in all recipes should 
be those that are level. Rounded or heap- 
ing measures are not accurate and tend to 
waste foods because the standard is not 
easily followed. : . 

The potato exhibit. should be encouraged 
as Wisconsin has an excess crop of potatoes, 
most of which are still unused, and as pa- 
triotic citizens we should substitute them 
as much as possible for wheat flour, for 
which they are a perfect substitute as far 
as starch is concerned. Potato yeast breads, 
potato hot breads, potato dishes used as 
meat substitutes, potato used with meat ex- 
tenders and potato cakes, may be part of the 
exhibition. As part of an evening entertain- 
ment, Vachel Lindsay’s Potato Lady could 
be presented as a reading with interpreta- 
tive dancing by school children. 

In the same way, a corn exhibition could 
have the cern festival which is recommended 
by the library bureau as part of the enter- 
tainment. 

In all cases the use of other cereals should 
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be featured and the use of wheat bread 
should be minimized as the present indica- 
tions are that the supply of wheat products 
in the market is very limited, and we are 
facing the need for the most careful use of 
them even in exhibitions. 
Very truly yours, 
(signed) ABBY L. MARLATT, 
Director of Home Economics. 


War Gardens 


With Miss Bascom’s live, workable, 
annotated list of garden books at hand, 
and with Mr. Lester pressing food pro- 
duction in his montly food notes, an in- 
crease in number and qaality of war 
gardens is assured in all areas reached 
by Wisconsin libraries. 

Some figures given im a leaflet by 
C. L. Pack may be of use in stirring up 
garden slackers: 600,000 trained and 
experienced men have been taken from 
farms, therefore back yard and vacant 
lot gardens are a national necessity; 
volume is not the only thing, transporta- 
tion being an equally grave question 
food must be grown where used, freight 
cars being needed for other purposes; 
in 1917 there were 3,000,000 gardens 
in back yards and vacant lots, in 1918 
there must be 5,000,000; the need is 
for food production f. o. b. the kitchen 
door and food supply f. o. b. the pantry 
shelf. 

This pamphlet, Grow munitions at 
home, is published by the Nationai War 
Garden Association, Maryland building, 
Washington, as is also one on War vege- 
table gardening and the home storage of 
veactables. i ” 

Keep on hand the two fine pamphlets 
of last year published by the U. S. Dé 
partment of Agriculture. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 818, The small vegetable garden and 
255,.The home vegetable garden. All of 
the above may well be secured in quan- 
tity for circulation or distribution. 


Aviation 


To satisfy requests for information 
about aviation work and what to read 
in order to fit one for the aviation 
courses, the Air Division of the U. S. 
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Signal Corps sends out the following 
multigraphed lists: 
Course for student officer adjutants. 
Course for student engineer officers. 
Coursé for student supply officers. 
Course for student pilots. 
The Study Club Department will send 
these lists out on request, or they could 
probably be obtained directly. E. L. B. 


War Terms and a Temporary Dictionary 


Boche. Literary Digest, Feb. 9, 1918, p. 100. 
In Lexicographer’s Easy Chair. 


Uncle Sam. Literary Digest, Feb. 2, 1918, 
p. 71. 
In Lexicographer’s Easy Chair. 


War-time Lexicon, by British-Canadian 
Recruiting Mission. 

Words and phrases in common use in the 
trenches and appearing in press dispatches 
have been gathered into a lexicon by the 
British-Canadian recruiting station; lists of 
words from this lexicon are appearing from 
time to time in the Milwaukee Free Press, 
under the heading, A War-Time Lexicon; 
issues of Feb. 19, Mar. 6, 14, 16, and other 
numbers reprinting’ parts of the lists. 
These, and further issues are worth saving. 
Chicago Tribune, Feb. 17, 1918, also prints 
some excerpts from the lexicon. 


Willcox, Cornélis DeWitt. French-English 
military technical dictionary; with a 
supplement containing recent military 
and technical terms. Wash. Govt. print. 
off. 1917. (U. S.-War dept. Document 
no. 96) 

A work prepared originally in 1899 for the 
Department, proved of so great value for 
all connected with the service and for ci- 
villans who wished to understand war 
terme, that in October, 1917, it was brought 
up to date by the addition of a supplement 
of 80 pages. Ite use is of course essential 
for officers and others going abroad, but 
equally helpful for a comprehension of daily 
press dispatches, as it contains all latest 
technical terme of trench warfare, aviation, 
artillery, military slang, etc. It gives defini- 
tion but no pronunciation. Libraries should 
be able to obtain it through the congress- 
men of their district. 


“Words of the Week” makes another ap- 
pearance in the Independent for March 
16. This column gives war, military, 
political, and slang terms that have 
grown out of the present crisis. 
M. E. H. 
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Government Poster Designed by a 
Librarian 


The clever and arresting camp libra- 
ries poster, They signal “send books,” 
was designed by Miss Margaret G. Ho- 
mer, a member of the staff of the Riv- 
ington Street Branch, New York Public 
Library. 


Inexpensive and Free War Material 


Food Problems by A. N. Farmer and 
J. R. Huntington, published by Ginn 
and Company at twenty cents, is listed 
in the A. L. A. Booklist as useful for 
children. It is also recommended by 
the Wisconsin State Department of Edu- 
cation and will be included in their new 
Township List. 

Small free booklets giving the words 
of our national songs are issued by the 
manufacturing firms Rueckheim Broth- 
ers & Eckstein, Chicago, and Downey, 
Farrell Company, Chicago. These may 
be obtained in quantity for free distri- 
bution. They advertise, of course, the 
goods sold by the respective firms. 
These have been secured by one libra- 
rian in the state to distribute at a com- 
munity war meeting to be held in the 
library. 


A Suggestion 


Clubs wishing to use war and other 
current-interest subjects the coming 
year will be interested to know that 
Miss Bascom has prepared several new 
outlines at the request of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which are 
being duplicated in sufficient quantities 
so that every club and library can have 
copies. The one on the Causes and 
Progress of the War, does not supersede 
Professor Chase’s outline, which is 
specially good for clubs wishing to make 
a somewhat thorough study of the his- 
tory of the European countries and their 
relationships before the war, and the ef- 
fect of the latter on the war’s beginnings. 
The briefer outlines on the Work of the 
United States in the War, Food Conser- 
vation in War-time, Child Welfare in 
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War-time, Need and Work of Ameri- 
canization, etc., and programs of songs 
and readings on the war and on patriot- 
ism, are suggestive not only for clubs 
wishing to follow some continuous 
study, but also for those who, busy with 
Red Cross, Civilian Relief and other 
work, wish a collection of topics from 
which to select those subjects in which 
they are most keenly interested. 


Local War Records 


Scrap books need to be large, to have 
play at the back for crowding caused 
by letters and pictures, and it must be 


BEING DONE 


Antigo. Over two hundred persons 
attended the exhibit of war time foeds 
and recipes which the Antigo Public 
Library held Friday evening, March 
first, the library being given over en- 
tirely to the display. The domestic 
science department of the high school 
co-operated, showing several model war 
meals. Their exhibition was in the re- 
ference room on a large round table 
covered with a snowy cloth and centered 
with pink candles and a large bouquet 
of sweet peas. On the delivery desk 
were samples of war cooking sent to the 
library by the county training school 
and others interested. On a table at 
one side was a special bread display. 

Several hundred recipes collected 
from the town ladies and typed on cards 
were on the reading tables, and the visi- 
tors were all supplied with paper and 
pencils to copy those they wanted. 
Over the top bread, Rookie cookies and 
Over there pie crust were very popular. 

At eight o’clock the Food Adminis- 
trator of the county gave a talk on the 
food situation and the necessity for con- 
servation. Patriotic punch was served 
and music was furnished by a victrola 
lent by a local music store. 

The recipes are now being run in the 
daily paper, a few daily, in response to 
a demand from people in the surround- 
ing country. 
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possible to lap entries. If a gummed 
book is used the Holman Gummed Leaf 
Scrap Book Album, Philadelphia, or the 
Ideal Scrap Book, Ideal Specialty Com- 
pany, Chicago, are goed. These are 
both loose leaf and come in several 
sizes. The J. G. Shaw Blank Book 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., makes a 
strong permanently bound book, not 
gummed. With this could be used 
U-File-M Binder strips, Syracuse, N. Y., 
which would permit lapping entries at 
any point desired. All above equipment 
can be purchased of any office or library 
supply company. 


IN WISCONSIN 


Appleton. Thrift stamps to the 
amount of $121.00 were sold in the 
Appleton Public Library in February. 

Black River Falls. The library main- 
tains a Saturday afternoon food exhibit. 
War programs, varied from week to 
week, serve as an additional attraction, 
sometimes informal round tables, some- 
times formal meetings with out of town 
speakers sent by the State Council of 
Defense. The publicity work done by 
this staff of two people is so excellent 
and full of good suggestions that ex- 
amples are here given in full, quoted 
from the Black River Falls Banner. 


Feb. 2, 1918. “To maintain our freedom, 
our men and our associates in the war across 
the sea are daily facing pestilence, famine 
and brutal warfare. We live in the midst of 
plenty, health and peace for the price they 
pay.” Our patriotism is very questionable 
if we—who can do so little compared with 
what they are doing—grudge the saving of 
wheat, meat and sugar to aid them. Are 
you one serving the wheatless and meatless 
days, and the daily wheatless meal? Do 
you know that before the war England used 
but 30 pounds of sugar per capita, France 
28, Germany 16 and Italy 14, while we used 
81 pwunds? Surely we can save one half 
of that amount this year for our soldiers. 
Will you help? Don’t say “Well, Mrs. So 
and So eats white bread, frosted cakes, etc.” 
Just do your bit, and that may help your 
neighbor to see the need of helping too. 
“Complainers are usually shirkers.’’ Don’t 
be in that class. When you think what the 
women of the other countries at war are 
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doing it seems a very small thing for us, out 
of our plenty, te save a share for those who 
are giving their strength, even their lives 
that we may live and prosper. 

Do not, we beg of you, treat this matter 
of food conservation lightly, for men who 
know the situation better than we can pos- 
sibly do, tell us that if we have men, money 
and food, we shall win, and that without 
these we may lose. Also that without food 
men cannot live. Will you not show that you 
are interested by coming to the library next 
Saturday afternoon at 3 o’clock and telling 
of something helpful you have found on this 
subject? This is to be a very informal 
round-table, and we want every housewife 
to come and bring her ideas with her. If 
you have nothing you have tried and found 
helpful, come anyway, and you may get 
some good things from some one else. Do 
not forget the hour, 3 o’ciock, at your public 
library. This is a personal invitation, 

Our display of oatmeal, rye and barley 
dishes last Saturday was fine and we are 
sorry some people missed it. Here are a 
few of the recipes. Try them. 

March 7, 1918. All who were present at 
the meeting held at the public library last 
Saturday afternoon, expressed themselves as 
well repaid for having made the effort to at- 
tend. The program was carried out as ad- 
vertised with the exception of one number. 

“The talks by Mrs. W. F. Maddocks and 
Mrs. R. A. Jones were fine and we are sure 
they made clear the reasons why we should 
“save to win the war.” We would like to 
publish these talks as they were given but 
have not the space. Miss Beatrice Johnson 
gave a reading appropriate to the occasion. 
Recipes of the dishes on exhibit were given 
to all desiring them. Besides these there 
was a free distribution of pamphlets on war 
time cookery. 

Quite a few of these are still on hand and 
will be distributed as long as they last. We 
are ‘sorry that we won’t be able to publish 
the recip2s of the dishes on display, but 
these ‘may be had by asking for them. 

Next Saturday afternoon, March 9, we will 
have an exhibit of potato dishes with recipes 
of each. The food administration declares 
that as a war measure it is necessary now 
for everybody to eat potatoes. The potato is 
plentiful, cheap, one of the best substitutes 
for the food staples which must be saved for 
the allies, the army and navy. On March 
19 and 20 there will be at the public library 
two ladies from Madison to teach our women 
how to conserve not only along the hne of 
foods but also dressmaking. No admission 
fee will be charged but a collection will be 
taken up to help defray expenses. Plan your 
work before hand and come. You won’t re- 
gret it. In fact you can’t afford to miss it. 
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Delavan. ‘‘Do you realize that this 
year’s production of food must win the 
war? Now, before planting time, we 
must put forth the extra efforts that will 
tell at harvest time. The biggest prob- 
lem for the backyard gardner is what 
to grow and what not to grow. Last 
year many mistakes were made—too 
many experiments were made. We can- 
not afford to make the same ones this 
year. How can we avoid them? 

Ask for the following books at your 
library. 

In ordering your seeds this year, be 
sure that they come from a reliable 
source so that time, labor and money 
may not be thrown away this year of 
years. Furthermore, do not experi- 
ment with new kinds of vegetables. 

Ask for the following seed catalogues 
at your library.” Delavan Republican, 
Feb. 28, 1918. 

Eau Claire. The food exhibit at- 
tracted a great number of women to see 
the food and copy recipes. So many re- 
quests for recipes have come since from 
people who were unable to visit the ex- 
hibit, or by mail from non-residents, 
that they are being run as a regular de- 
partment of the daily paper. 

Elkhorn. Two food exhibits have 
been held in the library on Saturday 
afternoons, in co-operation with the 
County. Council of Defense. Multi- 
graphed copies of recipes were. distri- 
buted, many going to country people. 
A great number of women attended who 
had never been in the library before, 
and the majority of visitors carried 
away books and pamphlets as well as 
recipes. The exhibits were announced 
by newspaper publicity and signs in 
store windows. Special invitations 
were sent to grocers, much use being 
made of the telephone to invite persons 
whose influence on food conservation 
might be effective. 

Fond du Lac. The librarian writes: 
Co-operating with the Food Committee 
of the County Council of Defense, we 
borrowed a show case from the County 
Fair Association and placed it in the 
delivery room at the library. In one 
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side we show the raw products, featur- 
ing one wheat substitute at a time and 


keeping it in for a period of a week or. 


ten days. On the other side we have 
the cooked toods—about five different 
things at a time. The home economics 
girls at the high school furnish many 
ot these for us but not all, by any means. 
Several women have become interested 
and they are glad to bring in samples 
of things made from tried recipes. 
The food is always accompanied by the 
recipe which we type or print and put 
in the case with it. Pencils and cards 
are turnished so that people can copy 
the recipes. Many of these recipes are 
run in the local papers and people are 
referred to the library to see the finished 
product. 

We have done a great deal of distri- 
buting of pamphlets, both those sent out 
from Madison and those from Washing- 
ton. People seem eager to get all the 
help they can. Besides, we are selling 
the Illinois Council of Defense Official 
Cook Book which was brought out in 
Chicago at the time of the Food Show 
there. This we are doing for the Food 
Committee of the County Council of 
Defense. 

Of course we have bought many new 
cook books and done all that we could 
to get them used. We also keep a 
bulletin board for the use of food post- 
ers. 

“A table especially devoted to garden liter- 
ature has been placed in the delivery room at 
the public library. Seed catalogues from 
several reliable firms are there for your use. 
They may be scanned at the library or taken 
home. Brand new books on the subject are 
there for circulation, all recommended by 
reliable gardeners. 

“Besides these things which may be bor- 
rowed, copies of the pamphlet War Vege- 
table Gardening published by the National 
War Garden commission, have been received 
for distribution. Any one may have one of 
these as long as the supply lasts.’’ Fond du 
Lac Reporter, March 18, 1918. 


Grand Rapids. A war food exhibit 
was shown in a store window on the 
main street. Food Administration bul- 
letins and books on gardening and bee 
culture were displayed, government food 
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ground. Food was donated by inter- 


ested individuals, while the co-operation 
of the high school domestic science de- 
partment in trying out many of the new 
recipes added greatly to the success of 
the display. It was emphasized that 
pamphlets and recipes could be obtained 
from the library. Also all recipes that 
have been successfully tried out by 
housekeepers are gladly accepted at the 
library and from these a war cookery 
book has been made. 

“War gardens this year more than ever 
are a national necessity and the duty of every 
patriotic citizen. Since the single factor 
most vital to military success is food and the 
only solution of the food problem is an in- 
creased production, the cultivation of food 
gardens at every home, and on every inch of 
vacant ground should be undertaken. 
Furthermore food raised at home helps to 
solve the problem of transportation, which 
is also an important requirement. The pub- 
lic library has a good selection of seed cata- 
logues and many books on gardening ready 
for circulation. The list of books includes”. 
(titles follow) Grand Rapids Leader, March 
14, 1918. 


Green Bay. Posted in the library 
may be seen the following statement: 

“This library and each and all of its 
employees are pledged to the national 
administration to conduct all educa- 
tional affairs committed to their care in 
this library or elsewhere with whole- 
hearted and unconditional loyalty to the 
United States.”’ . 

Kenosha. The librarian sends in a 
set of book marks on colored cards, giv- 
ing the words of our national hymns. 
She says “the book marks have been 
exceedingly popular with our adult bor- 
rowers as well as the children. Our 
Evening News published one song for 
six consecutive evenings previous to 
National Song week, and printed these 
book marks from the type set—hence 
the difference in size. Every one 
seemed anxious to learn the songs as 
one evening during the Song week was 
devoted to the singing of these national 
airs at the Armory, where hundreds 
joined in this patriotic and enthusiastic 
meeting.”’ 
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La Crosse. The librarian writes: 
La Crosse is fortunate in having so 
many public spirited men and women 
of great organizing ability who are anxi- 
ous to devote themselves to the work 
that it has not been necessary for the 
library to take the initiative, intelligent 
co-operation being all that was required. 
The auditorium of the main library has 
been used as a work room by one divi- 
sion of the Red Cross. In the North 
Side Branch, which is located in a store 
building, the only available room for this 
purpose is a back room fitted up a year 
ago for a reference room. Now eight 
sewing machines occupy a good share 
of the space, and gauze work is done on 
the tables, the only stipulation being 
that one table shall be reserved for the 
use of High School students who come 
there for reference work. The strange 
part of it is that the two kinds of work 
seem to go on side by side without fric- 
tion. 

In the large entrance hall are two 
tables, one for food conservation pam- 
phlets, books and posters and the other 
for war pamphlets and maps. The war 
pamphlets have had a large circula- 
tion; but that of the food pamphlets 
has not been so satisfactory, probably 
because so many demonstration classes 
have been held under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of Defense and at these demonstrations 
recipes have been freely distributed. 

Last fall quantities of the Gaylord 
Emergency war lists were purchased 
and all the books listed on them bought, 
with the result that our circulation of 
the 900’s has more than doubled as 
compared with that of similar months 
last year. When we bought the lists 
it was our intention to ask the stores 
to distribute them with their parcels 
but we found this method of advertis- 
ing unnecessary as the display shelves 
for war books were immediately emptied 
and kept so. We found that we had 
to duplicate a great many titles more 
than our regular book fund would per- 
mit, so we put them into the rent collec- 
tion and have had to buy more rental 
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copies of Over the Top and My Four 
Years in Germany than we ever bought 
of any book of fiction. 

Scrap books are being made by high 
school and grammur schoo] students. 
The library is an authorized agent for 
the sale of War Savings Stamps. The 
librarian has recently been appointed a 
member of the Woman’s Committee of 
the County Council of Defense and has 
been asked to sign for the Speakers’ 
Bureau. 

Bibliographies on child _ welfare, 
health and recreation, and bee-keeping 
have been prepared for the County 
Council of Defense and others are in 
course of preparation. Lists of books 
and pamphlets on gardening, canning, 
etc., have been published in the local 
paper as well as book reviews on groups 
of war books. 

When the County Council of Defense 
had its exhibit at the Interstate Fair 
last fall, the committee examined the 
library’s collection of government and 
state pamphlets on food conservation 
and we sent for from 100 to 500 copies 
of those that they thought most useful. 
These were distributed to visitors at the 
booth. We also had on exhibition books 
on economical cooking (we bought all 
on Miss Bascom’s list), canning and 
preserving, poultry raising, and also 
books dealing with the causes of the 
war, Red Cross work, life in the 
trenches, etc. 

Marshfield. A food conservation ex- 
hibit of books, pamphlets and recipes 
was held in the window of a grocery 
store. The recipes were first published 
in the paper and 250 proof slips were 
struck off for distribution. This num- 
ber was wholly inadequate to meet the 
demand at the store and the library. 
The cook books and pamphlets were 
used so much at the store that the mer- 
chant was loath to have them go when 
they were removed to the library for 
circulation. 

New London. In co-operation with 
the Woman’s Study Club a series of 
meetings devoted to war interests have 
been held at the library. Exhibits of 
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wheat and meat substitutes were shown 
at one meeting and of canned and dried 
vegetables at another, recipes being ex- 
changed and distributed. 

New Richmond. A war food exhibit 
held at the library was a great success. 
Over seventy-five women attended. The 
food was prepared by members of the 
Women’s Club and varieties of oatmeal, 
corn and barley breads, also various 
kinds of cake and cookies were on dis- 
play. This was the first of a series of 
exhibits which are to be held this spring. 
Recipes are on file at the library and 
are being copied by the patriotic house- 
wives. 

Oconto. The war tea given by the 
library staff was a great success and ac- 
complished its aims. The reference 
room was fixed up as a tea room, with 
rockers, and its walls covered with war 
food bulletins. Decorations were bas- 
kets of flags and pink hycinths. Nearly 
400 women accepted the invitation and 
showed much interest in the recipes 
for war cookery. Although a great 
Many recipes were given away, they 
were in greater demand than could be 
supplied, and it was decided to have 
recipes of the foods served printed in the 
local papers; the cooks’ names affixed to 
them will be recommendations in them- 
selves. 

Reedsburg. The librarian writes: 
We have had an interesting time with 
the war cooking. I found that people 
felt they had so many recipes in papers, 
that they were not eager to take those 
from the library even when their atten- 
tion was called to them directly, also 
that they were not trying the new 
breads very much, so we had the breads 
there one Saturday for people to actu- 
ally eat. The interest was such that 
we planned to have some more the next 
week with some pastry besides, when the 
D. A. R. asked to take charge of it. 
The food exhibit was good, the interest 
fine, many people came, and it was in 
every way a success. 

South Milwaukee. The Red Cross 
workers held a food demonstration in 
the lecture room in February. Books 
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and pamphlets on gardening and seed 
catalogues were on display early in 
March and advertised in the news- 
papers. 

Stanley. ‘‘This year’s harvests must 
win the war. Now is the time to plan 
the vegetable garden which is to help 
in supplying the world’s food. Every 
available piece of ground is to be util- 
ized during the growing season and the 
small-plot gardener, while perhaps meet- 
ing the needs of only his own house- 
hold, will be materially assisting in 
solving the big food problem. What to 
grow, what not to grow, and just what 
sort of culture each vegetable requires 
are vital questions which present them- 
selves to the mind of every prospective 
gardener. Realizing that this year as 
never before, gardening must prove a 
success in every sense of the word, the 
public library has selected a number of 
books to meet the requirements of both 
the small-plot and the market gardener. 
Even children are becoming interested 
in doing their bit of garden work, and 
books both interesting and instructive 
are to be found at the library to meet 
their needs.’’—Stanley Republican, 
March 8, 1918. 

Waukesha. The public library placed 
an exhibit of food substitutes at the 
Athenaeum during Women’s Training 
Camp week. Having little room for dis- 
play of pamphlets they were shown in 
boxes which had been labelled for the 
occasion with small cuts, very stimulat- 
ing to the curious, and indicating graph- 
ically the subjects treated by the con- 
tents. A card file of recipes was on ex- 
hibition, and is maintained at the l- 
brary. 

Wausau. The librarian writes: We 
began work at the County Fair in Aug- 
ust, by means of an exhibit in connec- 
tion with the demonstrations of the 
Council of Defense. We furnished them 
with posters and lists and had books, 
pamphlets. bulletins and posters on dis- 
play, as well as a lot of food conserva- 
tion pamphlets to give away. 

After the fair we had an exhibit at 
the library. A bulletin board was 
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placed in a conspicuous place and on the 
shelf beneath were books and pamph- 
lets to illustrate the needs of the time- 
drying, canning, storing, etc. This case 
has been used for the food question ever 
since, changing the material as need or 
occasion demand. We also obtained a 
lot of duplicate pamphlets for the Coun- 
cil of Defense and to use in the library 
for our patrons. We are constantly 
getting new material and giving away 
what we can but circulating all for 
which we have no duplicates. We have 
furnished the material for much that 
has been in the papers, recipes gotten 
out by flour men, etc. They come here 
and look over the material and many 
have sent for the books published by 
the various state Councils of Defense. 

We have clipped recipes and mounted 
them on cards for use at the library. 
We have published in the paper a list 
of cook books and other household ma- 
terial, and had a great number of prin- 
ter’s slips run off which are distributed 
wherever the Wausau Food Conserva- 
tion Committee distributes its list of 
recipes tested by Wausau women. These 
have been given away by the hundreds. 
having been well advertised in the pa- 
pers. Many were taken into the coun- 
try by teachers. 

We ask all who have good war re- 
cipes to hand them in, and we have 
some of the Food Committee try them 
out. If satisfactory, they are printed on 
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cards and kept on file at the library for 
the use of patrons. 

Posters and bulletins have been lent 
to schools to use in classes in design. 
Material is lent to county demonstra- 
tors, domestic science teachers, clubs, 
etc. One club program comprises cur- 
rent topics pertaining to household 
management during war time, and we 
supply all material. 

A large collection of books and pam- 
phlets on war gardens is being used, the 
librarian acting with the Council of De- 
fense, Agricultural School and Associa- 
ted Charities in promoting 1918 small 
gardens, 

West Allis. ‘‘Are you going to havea 
kitchen garden this summer? Patrio- 
tism, economy, prudence, all urge it; in- 
experience alone may be holding you 
back. Don’t be beaten, but come to the 
West Allis Library for books on practi- 
cal gardening. Come and look at reli- 
able seed catalogues, then register your 
name, if you wish to have a member of 
the garden club call on you and assist 
you in what to plant, how and when to 
plant. Leave your name at the Library’ 
and you will get the right help in gar- 


dening.’’ West Allis Press, March 15, 
1918. 
Whitewater. . The library took or- 


ders for the Official Recipe Book of the 
Illinois State Council of Defense and 
sold fifty. When purchased in quantity, 
these sell at five cents. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY .OF WISCONSIN 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The war has brought recognition: of 
the importance and value of libraries, 
librarians being among the first sum- 
moned for national service, to organize 
and administer camp libraries, to as- 
semble books for soldiers everywhere, 
and to push patriotic education through 
the regular work in local libraries. The 
demand for trained librarians far ex- 
ceeds the supply. Education for libra- 
rianship affords a special knowledge of 


classification, indexing, cataloging, filing 
and the care of records that is in great 
demand by the national government in 
its various departments, especially: the 
Bureau of Ordnance. Seven graduates 
of the Wisconsin Library School are al- 
ready in federal positions, and more are 
wanted. 

The call from libraries all over the 
country for workers trained in Wiscon- 
sin gives a wide range of choice in ac- 
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cepting a position, both for location and 
phase of work. There never was so 
excellent a time to undertake library 
training. 

Field work is still the order of the 
day as the April Bulletin goes to press. 
Formal lessous will be resumed with 
the opening of the spring quarter on 
Wednesday, April 3. 


Summer Session 


The twenty-third Summer Session of 
six weeks is announced for June 24 to 
August 3. The object of this course is 
to offer those already engaged in library 
work some technical training in keep- 
ing the most essential library records 
and some knowledge of approved library 
extension and new methods. The course 
though brief, is closely planned and 
forma] in its presentation of lessons and 
required practice, in order to convey as 
definite professional ideals as possible, 
and the broader conception of library 
work as an important factor in the com- 
munity. 

The number of students is limited, 
and the course is open only to properly 
qualified workers in Wisconsin, unless 
it is found that Wisconsin librarians ap- 
plying for the course are less than the 
number which can be properly accom- 
modated in the school room. In this 
event, other library workers who meet 
the requirements and send satisfactory 
recommendations will be considered 
after all from Wisconsin have registered. 
It is expected that the Wisconsin reg- 
istration will be completed by June 1. 
Send to the Preceptor for descriptive 
circular of the summer session, and an 
application blank. 


Course for Teacher-Librarians 


The course for teacher-librarian of- 
fered last year for the first time will be 
given again this summer. Within the 
year the State Department of Education 
has issued the statement that, begin- 
ning with the school year 1919-20, it 
is expected every Wisconsin high school 
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will employ a teacher-librarian who has 
received a requisite amount of library 
training. 

In order to co-operate with the High 
Schools, the Library School gives this 
course of six weeks tor teachers who 
expect to qualify as part time librarians. 
It requires the full time (6 credits) of 
the Summer Session, and has the ad- 
vantages of the entire equipment of the 
Library School. The course of study 
includes fundamental instruction in ca- 
taloging, classification, and library rec- 
ords; use of reference books, indexes, 
and library aids, such as book lists, aids 
for debating, rhetorical and declamatory 
work; mending, binding, and care of 
books; how to teach pupils to use books; 
the equipment and management of the 
schoo] library, etc. 

Registration for this course must also 
be early, by June 1 if possible, as the 
quarters of the School are not large, and 
only a limited number can be accommo- 
dated. 


Alumni Notes 


Ellen I. True, 1908, has recently been 
elected librarian of the Hoopestown 
(Ill.) Public Library. 

Bettina Jackson, 1910, is doing vol- 
unteer cataloging and filing for the 
Woman’s Committee of the State Coun- 
cil of Defense as part time work. She 
is further writing on Interior decoration 
for furniture magazines. 

Grace M. Stevens, 1910, has been elec- 
ted librarian of the Public Library of 
Virginia, Minn., resigning as librarian 
of the High School Library, Butte, 
Mont., to accept the position. 

Anna A. Kosek, 1911, has accepted 
the position of cataloger in the Lincoln 
Library, Springfield, Ill., the appoint- 
ment beginning March 1. 

Beulah Mumm, 1911, is in charge of 
the California State Library School, 
Sacramento. 

Eleanor M. Fawcett, 1912, has re- 
signed as librarian of the Oskaloosa 
(Iowa) Public Library to accept a po- 
sition in the Public Library of Gedar 
Rapids. 
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Maude LeRoy, 1912, has resigned 
from the cataloging department of the 
Minneapolis Public Library to accept a 
federal appointment in the Statistical 
branch of the Quartermaster General’s 
Office. 

Kathleen Galhoun, 1913, formerly as- 
sistant librarian of the University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, has recently gone 
into provincial war work, having taken 
a position in the Library Department of 
the Military Hospitals Commission, Ot- 
tawa. 

Marion E. Frederickson, 1913, re- 
signed as librarian of the Aram Public 
Library, Delavan, Wis., in January. 

Leila A. Janes, 1913, is serving as 
acting-librarian of the Aram Public Li- 
brary, Delavan, Wis. 

Edith L. Mattson, 1913, has been elec- 
ted chief of the Information bureau of 
Commercial library of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago. 

Martha B. Burt, 1914, was married 
February 16 to Mr. @lifton C. Field of 
Natchez, Miss. Miss Burt was senior 
assistant in the Borough Rark Branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library until the 
time of her wedding. 

Agnes King, 1914, accepted a federal 
appointment on January 1, and is in the 
Statistical branch, subsistance, a part of 
the Warehousing division of the Quar- 
termaster General’s office. Miss King 
was chief of the school department in 
the Emporia (Kans.) Normal School 
Library before undertaking war work. 

Rachel Angvick, 1915, is acting-li- 
brarian of the Summer Branch, Minne- 
apolis Public Library, during the leave 
of absence of the librarian. 

Rumana K. McManis, 1915, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Branch Depart- 
ment, New York Public Library. 

Mrs. Ethel Stephens Santella, 1915, is 
assisting in the work of the Hibbing 
(Minn.) Public Library, during the 


leave of absence of the librarian. 
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Ruth Worden, 1915, has been reap- 
pointed to a position in the Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library after a year of work in the 
Missoula (Mont.) Public Library. Miss 
Worden’s home is in Missoula, and for 
family reasons she spent the year of 
1917 there. 

Margaret Gilpin, 1917, has accepted 
the position of librarian of the Public 
Library of Nashwauk, Minn. 

Esther Melnikow, 1917, is filing a 
temporary position in the Branch de- 
partment of the Chicago Public Library. 

Florence Price, 1917, has resigned 
from the reference department of the 
Des Moines Public Library to accept a 
position on the staff of the Iowa State 
Library. 


Summer School Notes 


Edna D. Smith, 1906, assistant, Pub- 
lic Library, Two Rivers was granted 
leave of absence in March to accept a 
temporary position in the Madison Free 
Library. 

Winifred Coffin, 1906, cataloger, Eau 
Claire Public Library, has resigned to 
accept a position as catalog and index 
clerk in the Ordnance Bureau of the 
War Department, Washington. 

Mabel E. Epley, 1913, was married on 
January 12 to Mr. Chester Reed Allyn. 
They are living at 4131 Eastern Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Madge G. Wheeler, 1914, has re- 
signed as librarian of the Sixth Ward 
Branch, Madison Free Library. Cards 
have been received announcing her mar- 
riage to Mr. Bert Reeve, April 3; at 
home, Madison, So. Dakota. 

Ruth M. McIntyre, 1915, resigned 
from the general staff of the Racine 
Public Library in February to accept a 
position in a business office in Water- 
town. 

Lucretia H. Ferguson, 1917, has been 
appointed a junior assistant in the Buf- 
falo Public Library. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs 


of the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists 


can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient re- 


ferences. 


Philosophy, Ethics and Religion 


Oonwell, R. H. Observation: every man 
his own university. 1917. 167p. 
Harper $1 net. 170 

An amplification of the author’s lecture, 

“The silver crown,” emphasizing and illus- 
trating the value of developed powers of ob- 
servation. Not well organized and not as 
valuable as many other books, but so simply 
written and full of ancedotes as to make its 
popularity with uneducated boys and men 
probable. 


Fisk, E. L. Alcohol: its relation to hu- 
man efficiency and longevity. 1917. 
216p. Funk $1 net. 178 

The effect of alcohol on the body and on 
efficiency, and the results of alcoholism as 
seen in life-insurance records. Recent Eu- 
ropean experiences with the question of por- 
hibition, the attitude of the medical profes- 
sion in this country, charts, and a bibliogra- 

phy (10p.) form an appendix. Smaller li- 

braries hardly need both this and Bowers’ 

work. 


Gates, H. W. Recreation and the 

church. 1917. 185p. illus. Univ. 

of Chicago, $1 net. 261 or 371.7 

A little book which shows the value of 

giving boys and girls means of play and 

recreation in connection with their church 

life, and outlines the recreational needs and 
how to meet them. Bibliography (16p.) 


Rauschenbusch, Walter. A theology for 
the social gospel. 1917. 279p. 
Macmillan $1.50 net. 230 

With the conviction that theology is 
often an obstacle to spiritual growth and 
needs to be readjusted to aline it with the 
social gospel, Dr. Rauschenbusch in these 
lectures “takes up the old doctrine of the 

Christian faith, such as original sin, the 

atonement, inspiration, the sacraments, and 

shows haw they can be re-interpreted from 
the modern social point of view and ex- 
panded in their scope so that they will make 
room for the salvation of society as well as 
for the salvation of individuals.” Very read- 
able and stimulating to the interested reader. 


Rihbany, A. M. Militant America and 
Jesus Christ. 1917. 74p. Hough- 
ton 65c net. 232 
Reviewing the teachings of Jesus, in the 
light of his knowledge of the people to whom 
they were spoken, Dr. Rihbany does not find 
the Great Teacher a peace-at-any-price man, 
despite his blessing on the peace-makers. A 
stimulating little book, which convinces the 
reader that every soldier “is doing the work 
of a Christian soldier.” Dr. Rihbany speaks 
of himself as “an alien-born citizen of this 
country who believes that American citizen- 
ship is the most precious gift this world has 
to give.” 


Civic and Social Problems 


Bailey, W. B., & Oummings, John. 
Statistics. 1917. 153p. McClurg 
60c net. 310 


“A really valuable little manual for the 
general reader who wants help in interpre- 
tation of statistics. Parts are written on 
gathering and presenting statistical data, but 
the main help is for him who wants to read 
aright. Not more technical than necessary 
in the subject—of course you must learn 
the language. Short bibliography.” 


Bullock, E. D., comp. Single tax (De- 
baters’ handbook ser.) 1917. 
249p. Wilson $1.25 net. 336 

Bibliography and brief have been revised 
and enlarged, and about fifty pages of sup- 
plementary material added to bring the sub- 


ject to date. The first edition was issued in 
1915. 
Devine, E. T. The normal life (Social 


economy, pt. 1) 2d ed. rev. 1918. 

210p. Douglas C. McMurtie $1.25. 

369 

A thorough revision of a work published 

in 1915, in great demand by practical social 

workers and for Red Cross civilian relief 

classes. In this new form it becomes the 

first volume in a textbook on social economy. 

The new “home service’ courses will give 
it a wider field of usefulness. 
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The high cost of living. 
275p. Scribner $1.50 net. 
331 
“A radical treatment of the problem, force- 
fully written and compelling if not always 
convincing. Emphasizes a program of single 
tax to encourage farm ownership, better 
credit facilities, direct marketing through co- 
operation, with special plea for wider farm 
ownership as fundamental and the socialized 
farm colony as the way.” 


Howe, F. C. 
1917. 


Phelps, E. M., comp. Income tax (De- 
baters’ handbook ser.) 1917. 
235p. Wilson $1.25 net. 336 

Revision of bibliography and addition of 
nearly eighty pages of additional materia! 
make this collection of articles more valuable 
for library use. Mr. Kennan’s article in the 

Annals on the Wisconsin income tax is in- 

cluded. 


Roberts, Peter. Civics for coming 
Americans. 1917. 118p. Associ- 
ation press 50c net. 353 or 325 


Presents the material necessary to pass 
the naturalization test in an easy-to-learn 


nethod, born of long experience with immi- 
grants. Useful to give to the man himself 
or for the use of teachers of immigrant 
classes. Not so durable a volume as Hill 


& Davis’ Ciwics for new Americans. 


Army and Navy. Warfare 


The new warfare; 
tr. by Fred Rothwell. n.d. 354p. 
Crowell $1.50 net. 355 

Translated from the French of La guerre 
nouvelle, which marshals all the forces em- 
ployed in the present war and presents them 
in concise yet very readable chapters which 
show the author’s broad and expert knowl- 
edge. Not important, perhaps, but will in- 
terest many mature readers. 


Blanchon, Georges. 


Munday, A. H. The eyes of the army 
and navy: practical aviation. 1917. 
227p. illus. Harper $1.50 net. 

629.1 
Gives in brief compass the essentials of 

aerial navigation, not omitting any of the im- 

portant services performed in the air service 

at the front or behind the lines. Author is 

a member of the Royal Naval Air Service. 


West Point. 1917. 
Putnam $2 net. 355 


Richardson, R. C. 
354p. illus. 


Brief history and description of buildings 
and full account of the cadet’s life from en- 
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trance to graduation, in which the author 
tries to interpret the spirit of West Foint-. 
Appendix gives terms of admission and ex- 
amination questions. Useful and well illus- 
trated but over long and not as readable 
as one could wish. <A book of similar purpose 
and plan describes life at Annapolis—Earle's 
Life at the U. S. Naval Academy (Putman, 
1917, $2). 


William, Dion. Army and navy uni- 
forms and insignia. 1918. 302p. 
illus. Stokes $1.50 net. 355 

A serviceable book just now, giving the 
origin and history of uniform, and the in- 
formation about the various uniforms and 
insignia of the U. S. military and naval 
forces necessary to enable one to distinguish 
rank, corps and service. One chapter gives 
brief information about foreign armies and 
navies. Chapters on ensigns, flags and pen- 
nants, and medals, badges and ribbons. 

Fully illustrated. 


Education 
Brewster, E. T. Vocational guidance 
for the professions. 1917. 211p. 
illus. Rand $1. 374 
Interesting little book for use with boys 
and girls who want to know something defi- 
nite about the various professions. The kind 
of spirit and extent of service are aimed at 
rather than statistics as to openings, salaries, 
etc., though the monetary and fame rewards 
are not overlooked. The first eight chapters 
define a profession and discuss its rewards 
in direct, readable manner. 


Curtis, H. C. The play movement and 
its significance (Home and school 
ser.) 101%. 346p. Macmillan 
$1.50 net. 371.7 

A survey of the whole play movement, its 
sources, development in this country, use and 
methods in school and in municipal play- 
grounds, parks, social centers, etc., adapta- 
tion to institutional life, and value in the 
country. Additional chapters on equipment, 
supplies and cost, and on Boy Scouts, Camp 

Fire Girls, and on the recreation survey. 


Keppel, F. P. The undergraduate and 
his college. 1917. 374p. Hough- 
ton $1.60 net. 378 
Surveys comprehensively and analyses 
keenly yet sympathetically the college life of 
today from the viewpoint of the dean of Co- 
lumbia University. A valuable book for col- 
lege students and those contemplating a col- 
lege course, and very enjoyable reading for 
the men and women out of college. 
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Sneath, E. H., Hodges, George & Tweedy, 
H. H. Religious training in the 
school and home. 1917. 3841p. 
Macmillan $1.50 net. 377 

A book full of admirable suggestion for 
teachers and parents, showing the import- 
ance, aims and methods of religious training 
in the bodily, social, economic, political and 
esthetic life. Readings for the child follow 
each chapter and a good bibliography (26p.) 
with starred titles finishes the book. Revi- 
sion and enlargement of Moral training in 
the school and home. 


French Language 


Giese, W. F., & Cerf, Barry. Simplest 
spoken French. 1918. 110p. 
Holt 65c net. 448 


This little manual, by two French profes- 
sors in the University of Wisconsin, has two 
important advantages over those published 
for soldiers last year: in its preparation a 
summer’s experience in the two Wisconsin 
military camps has been utilized, and it is 
equally useful for persons at home. Gram- 
mar has been reduced to the minimum, and 
the emphasis has been placed on every-day 
not military French, though a list of military 


terms is included. There is an extensive 
word-list. 
Other good books prepared specially for 
soldiers’ use are: 
Detwiler. Soldiers’ French guide. 
Poates $1.50. 
Coleman & La Meslee. We soldat 
Americain en France. Univ. of 
Chicago 50c net. 
Gallichan. Soldiers’ English and 


French conversation book. Lip- 
pincott 30c. 

Wilkins. First lessons in spoken 
French, for doctors and nurses. 
Univ. of Chicago 50c net. 

First lessons in spoken 
French, for men in military serv- 
ice. Univ. of Chicago 50c. 

Willcox. War French. Macmillan 
75c net. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Hendrick, Ellwood. Everyman’s chem- 


istry (Harper’s modern science 
ser.) 1917. 374p. Harper $2 
net. 540 


With the laudable ambition to engage the 
reader’s curiosity and then to hold it, the 
author proves first how unable the man on 
the street is to talk on the most practical 
phases of industrial chemistry, and then pro- 
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ceeds to give him the knowledge necessary 
to understand the chemist’s point of view and 
an understanding of his work, and also the 
great importance of chemical knowledge and 
invention in the war. 


The theory of evolution. 
1917. 183p. illus. Macmillan $1 
net. 575 
These lectures, given at the Wagner Free 
Institute of Science, Philadelphia, form a 
very useful service in giving a review of the 
evidence on which the doctrine of evolution 
is founded, from embryology, paleontology, 
geographical distribution and experiment. 
The first chapter gives the present status of 
the theory. There is decided need for a 
book of just this scope and size, and it is 
not too difficult for any reader beyond the 
ABC of scientific thought. 


Scott, W. B. 


Spring, L. W. Non-technical chats on 
iron and_ steel. 1917. 358p. 
illus. Stokes $2.50 net. 669.1 

The first book of its kind, and according 
to experts, excellently well done. The histo- 
ries and raw materials of iron and steel, 
and processes of manufacture into industrial 
products are told very readably and illus- 
trated thoroughly at every step. Author 
is chief chemist and metallurgist with the 

Crane Company. 


Home Economics 


Allen, Mrs. I. C. B. Mrs. Allen’s cook 


book. 1917. 756p. illus. Small 
$2 net. 641 
A more than ordinarily comprehensive 


cookbook, with eleven preliminary chapters 
on chemistry of foods, diet, combinations, 
seasonings, kitchen equipment, etc., and with 
a large variety of recipes for each food. 
There are nearly fifty methods given for pre- 
paring potatoes. Not a war cookbook, 
though economical in methods and based on 
experience. 


Partridge, P. D., & Conklin, H. M. 
Wheatless and meatless days. 
1918. 225p. Appleton $1.25 net. 

641 

Combines into recipes which cover the 
types of dishes most loved in America the 
substitutes which are now familiar to every 
one. No more comprehensive than the 

Illinois Official recipe book (see p. 116) but 

contains different recipes and has the ad- 

vantage of being a “real book.” 
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Pellew, C. E. Dyes and dyeing. 1918. 
274p. illus. McBride $2 net. 667 
New edition of a book which proved its 
usefulness in the first edition (Booklist 9 :384) 
A brief chapter on the influence of the war 
on the dye stuff industry is interesting but 
dees not warrant the book’s purchase where 
the first edition is already owned. 


Business 
Bing, P.C. The country weekly. 1917. 
3847p. Appleton $2 net. 070 


A practical manual for the country-paper 
editor, showing how to handle local news, 
agricultural news, county correspondence, 
make-up, circulation problems and advertis- 
ing, in order to make an interesting and 
profitable paper. 


Maxwell, William. If I were twenty- 
one. 1917. 295p. illus. Lippin- 
cott $1.25 net. 658 

Drawing largely from his own wide busi- 
ness experience, the author gives practical 
talks on the course he should pursue to gain 
business success if he were twenty-one again, 
what his attitude would be, what virtues he 
would strive for, what experiences he would 
seek, etc. 


Opdycke, J. B. Advertising and selling 
practice. 1918. 206p.. A. W. 
Shaw Co. $1.25 net. 658 

Well worth adding to the fast-growing 
list of good salesmanship books. <A chapter 
on principles is followed by two on adver- 
tising and selling policies and methods. Be- 


sides the usual illustrative advertisements 
there are problems to work out. Bibliography 
(18p.) 

Fine Arts 


The livable house. 
1917. 198p. illus. Moffat $2.50 
net. 728 
Though as a whole a practical book only 
for the builder who is able to employ a good 
architect, it is full of suggestions, both in 
the text and excellent illustrations, for any 
one who wishes to build a house that will 
not be a blot on the landscape and may even 
be a satisfaction to the eye and a comfort 
to the occupants. 


Embury, Aymar, II. 


Rockwell, F. F.. Around the year in 
the garden. 1917. 350p._ illus. 
Macmillan $1.75 net. 716 or 635 

Follows” the round of garden activities 
from January to December week by week, 
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and includes flowers, vegetables and fruits, 
tree doctoring, winter window gardens, and 
care of gift plants. Useful to the person 
who wishes to make a thorough success of 
gardening, though the directions are for the 
vicinity of New York. 


Literature 


Butler, Samuel. The way of all flesh 
(Modern lib.) 1917. 410p. Boni 


& Liveright 60c net. 

One of a new series which is designed for 
personal ownership but which the publishers 
expect to bring out later in a library binding. 
In this form some of the titles, now unob- 
tainable in cheap form, will be very wel- 
come; others duplicate the Everyman's Lib- 
rary and other cheap editions. In this edi- 
tion the paper and typography vary but are 
good as a whole; the binding is a dark imi- 
tation leather. The volumes already pub- 
lished have served an admirable purpose for 
furnishing small, light-weight books to sol- 
diers. The majority class in literature. 


Foerster, Norman, & Pierson, W. W., 
jr., eds.. American ideals. 1917. 
3826p. Houghton $1.25 net. 815 

A timely collection of essays, poetry, ad- 
dresses and state papers which express the 
ideals of our statesmen and men of letters 
from Jefferson to Wilson. Good for school 
and for club use, either for study of our 
ideals or for recitation in patriotic programs. 

Contents: Liberty and union; State and na- 

tion; American democracy; American for- 

eign policy; Foreign opinion of the United 

States. 


History and Travel 


United States 


Ogg, F. A. Nationai progress, 1907- 
1917 (American nation v. 27) 1918. 
430p. Harper $2 net. 973.9 

Surveys the national movements and de- 
velopments since 1907, supplementing Lat- 
ané’s America as a world power. The three 
presidential elections, railroad regulation, in- 
dustry and labor, corporations and trusts, 
the Caribbean interests, Latin-American is- 
sues and policies, the Mexican imbroglio, 
preparedness and the war, and other topics 
are discussed clearly, without bias, and with 
as much perspective as could be expected. 

Six maps and full index. Author is profes+ 

sor of political science, University of Wis- 

consin. ‘ 
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Rhodes, J. F. History of the Civil War, 
1861-1865. 1917. 454p. maps. 
Macmillan $2.50 net. 973.7 

A very readable history which meets a 
real need, based no more on Mr. Rhodes’ 
earlier books than on other authorities, both 
in the field of biography and history. Six- 
teen good maps and a full index. 


Shackleton, Robert. The book of New 


York. 1917. 3877p. illus. Penn 
$2.50 net. 917.471 
“A glorified guide book, emphasizing the 
points of interest which the average sight- 
seer wishes to see and giving enough histori- 
cal background to make it interesting. It 
begins at the Battery and goes uptown and 
includes a brief visit to Brooklyn. It is 
probably more useful to the small library 
than Miss Henderson’s Loiterer in New York 
(Doran, 1917, $4). Fewer touches of humor 
than in the Book of Boston.” 


Stuck, Hudson. Voyages on the Yukon 
and its tributaries. 1918. 306p. 
illus. Scribner $4.50 net. 917.98 

“A description of the Yukon, its scenery, 
posts, forests, towns, camps and other points 
of interest, gathered from many trips on this 
great river. The author is an Episcopal 
missionary whose heart’s desire is the sur- 
vival of the native tribes. It is a pity that 
every member of Congress cannot be induced 
to read this book. To the average man, 

Alaska means only mining, but this book 

as well as Ten thousand miles with a dog 

sled, emphasizes the human element which 
is being so sadly neglected.” 


Other Countries 


Bell, Archie. The spell of China. 1917. 


404p. illus. map. Putnam $2.50 
net. 915.1 
Entertaining descriptions and impressions 
of Chinese life and people today, incorporat- 
ing many of the author’s experiences, some 
of which were unusual. The characteristics 
of the life of the cities are well brought out. 
The final chapter is on Korea. Map and 
good illustrations. 


Fenger, F. A. Alone in the Caribbean. 
1917. 353p. illus. Doran $2 net. 
917.29 

In a sailing canoe seventeen feet by thirty- 
nine inches, the author—evidently inspired 
by Joshua Slocum’s adventures in the 
Spray—toured the beautiful coasts of the 
Greater and Lesser Antilles, and the Ber- 
mudas, visiting many of the islands to be- 
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come acquainted at first hand with their his- 
tory and life. More informing than enter- 
taining and well illustrated. 


Fiction 


Bassett, S. W. 
Angel’s. 
$1.25 net. 

Pretty little story of three men who make 

a sort of home for themselves in a battered 

old house in “Zenas Henry’s’’ sea-coast vil- 

lage, and what happened when a sensible 

New England woman came into the house 

as a nurse. 


The wayfarers at the 
3927. 231p. Doran 


Benson, E. F. The tortoise. 1917. 330p. 
Doran $1.50 net. 

A delightful picture of an English town 

where every one is known and gossiped 


about and “society” is very important but 
not very conventional. The two charming 
young lovers are made very attractive in 


their youth and wooing, and so are the mid- 
dle-aged couple who discover that the pace 
the lovers set makes neither for comfort nor 
happiness—for them. 


Diver, Maud. Unconquered. 1917. 


433p. Putnam $1.50 net. 

A conventional English love story in which 
an artist returning wounded from the war is 
forsaken by the girl he loves, and finds con- 
solation in an old playmate who helps him 
win back to health of body and soul. Re- 
views the attitude toward the war in Eng- 
land in its early months. 


Kerr, Sophie. The Golden block. 1918. 


3823p. Doubleday $1.40 net. 

A good woman-in-business story, in which 
the secretary to a firm manufacturing a 
paving block wins so strong a place through 
her ability not only to manage the details 
of a big business but to interpret and thwart 
political chicanery that she wins a partner- 
ship. 


Luther, M. L. The hope chest. 1918. 


334p. Little $1.50 net. 

A young girl marries on a two weeks’ ac- 
quaintance the son of a New York candy 
manufacturer, in whose Atlantic City shop 
she is employed. She has the good sense to 
go directly to her father-in-law, and as a 
result, the marriage is unannounced and the 
boy is sent back to college and she to a 
girl’s school. The test of character her po- 
sition exerts and the developing affection be- 
tween her and her father-in-law give the 
story its interest. 
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McFee, William. Aliens. 1918. 416p. 
Doubleday $1.50 net. 

A curious story of unusual quality but not 
of sufficient action to hold the casual reader. 
It is the story of the elder of two English 
brothers whose life has been marred by the 
indulgences and abnormal selfishness of the 
younger brother, as he tells it to his sym- 
pathetic neighbors—also aliens—in a little 
New Jersey town. Has the same charm as 
Casuals of the sea. 


Rideout, H. M. The key of the fields. 
1918. 375p. Duffield $1.35 net. 
Three ill-assorted companions on the 
French-Italian border, whose search for a 
buried tray is rewarded by finding a beauti- 
ful example of Cellini’s art. It spurs the am- 
bition of the boy metal-worker of the group 
and he renounces the joys of the road to 
model a wonderful bronze figure. The va- 
riety and strangeness of scenes and charac- 
ters and the absence of connecting links 
make the story rather bizarre. The same 
comment is true of the second, shorter story, 
“Boldero.”’ 


Wemyss, M. C. E. Impossible people. 
1918. 332p. Houghton $1.50 net. 


An utter disregard of social conventions 
ard a disconcerting frankness make the cu- 
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rate of an English rural parish and his wife 
“impossible people” in the eyes of the county 
families. Tho humor of the earlier stories 
is here, but less plot, the chief interest being 
the characterization of the delightful couple 
and their snobbish adopted daughter. 


West, Rebecca. The return of the 
soldier. 1918. 185p. Century $1 
net. 


An English soldier returns wounded to his 
beautiful home and wife and, unable to re- 
member his years of married life, finds pleas- 
ure only in the companionship of the woman 
to whom he was once engaged, now married 
in her own class. The failure of the in- 
fluence of external beauty as against the 
beauty of genuine love and the test which 
restores his memory give the story signifi- 
cance. Published in the Century. 

White, S. E. Simba. 1918. 332p. 
Doubleday $1.40 net. 

Story of ivory hunting in South Africa. It 
follows the development of the gun-bearer to 
an English hunter, and its record of adven- 
ture, diplomatic dealings with natives and 
the opening of the war has an absorbing 
interest. Slightly reminiscent of Kipling, 
the English slang replaced by American. 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS ON FOOD CONSERVATION 


Supplementing the list on Economical Cookery, Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
April, 1917. 


Compiled by Elva L. Bascom, with the assistance of Abby L. Marlatt, director of 
the Home Economics Department, University of Wisconsin. 


Books 


American Indian corn (Murphy). G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. City, 75c 

Book of corn cookery (Wade). « ¢. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, 75c 

Food for the worker (Stern & Spitz). 
Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston, $1 

Food problem (Kellogg & Taylor). 
Macmillan & Co., 66 5th ave., N. 
Y. City $1.25 


Fruit recipes (Berry). Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
$1.50 

Housekeeper’s apple book (Mackay). 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 75c 

How to cut food costs (Cooper). Good 
Health Pub. Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., 75¢ ; 

101 practical non-flesh recipes (Blatch). 
Longmans, Green & Co., 443 4th 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

365 vegetable dishes. G. W. Jacob & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 50c 

Wheatless and meatless days (Partridge 
& Conklin). Appleton $1.25 


Bulletins and Pamphlets 
Issued by government departments 


U. S. Food Administration, Washington, 
D. C. Food leaflets, nos. 1-17 

Food: news notes for public libra- 
ries (monthly beginning Octo- 
ber 1917) 

Ten lessons on food conservation 

—— War cook book for American wo- 

men 

——— War economy in food 

U. 8. Agricultural Dep’t., Washington, 
D. C. Breads and bread-mak- 
ing (Hunt). Farmers’ bulle- 
tin 807 

Corn meal as a food and ways of 
using it. Farmers’ bulletin 
565 














Honey and its uses in the home 


(Hunt). Farmers’ bulletin 
653 

—— How to select foods: cereal foods 
(Hunt). Farmers’ bulletin 
817 





Partial substitutes for wheat in 
bread making. States relation 
service, A-91 

How to select foods: Fresh fruits 
and vegetables as conservers 
of other staple foods (Hunt). 
Farmers’ bulletin 871 

—— War thrift series, nos. 1-15 





Issued by state and agricultural colleges 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Some essential facts regarding nu- 
trition. Bulletin 196 
The cereal breakfast foods. 
tin 197 


Bulle- 


Illinois State Council of Defense, 120 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 
Official recipe book. 10c (5e and 


postage in quantities) 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa 
Corn and its uses. Short course 
class notes no. 20 ~ 
Demonstration — Bread lesson. 
Short course class notes no. 5 
Emergency meals at low cost. 
Short course class notes no. 25 
Household conservation, Pt. 1— 


Food. Emergency leaflet no. 4 
Leftover foods. Home economics 
circular 2 


Plain patterns in cookery. Short 
course class notes no. 23 

Soups and serving—demonstration. 
Short course class notes no. 11 

‘Uses of sour milk. Home econo- 


mics circular 15 
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New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Milk: a cheap food (Rose) 

Potatoes in the dietary (Canon) 

Short cuts for the home dietitian 
(Birdseye) 

Waste of meat in the home, pt. 2 
(Usher) 

North Carolina College of Agriculture, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 

Plans for community club work in 
the study of foods and house- 
hold conveniences. Agricultural 
extension service circ. 7 ~ 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Ag- 
ricultural Extension Dep’t., Far- 
go, N. Dak. 

Preservation of meat. Bulletin 12 

Ohio State University, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Columbus, O. 

Meat and meat substitutes. Ex- 
tension bulletin vol. 10, no. 4 

Planning of meals. Extension bul- 
letin vol. 12, no. 3 

Suggested plans for the serving of 
lunches in centralized schools of 
Ohio. Extension bulletin vol. 13, 
no. 5 

University of Illinois, College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, Ill. 

Corn and corn products used as 
food (Wheeler). Extension circ. 
9 

War bread recipes. 
13 

University of Missouri, College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Mo. 

War breads. Agricultural exten- 
sion service circ. 25 

University of Wisconsin, College of Ag- 
riculture, Madison, Wis. 

Food chart 

Hints on what to eat during the 
war. Circ. 100 

Honey recipes; mimeographed ma- 
terial (Vaughan) 

How to cook soy beans. Circ. 79 

Other kinds of bread. Circ. 89 

Other ways to cook potatoes. Circ. 
98 

Recipes which save wheat (multi- 
graphed) 


Extension circ. 
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Ways of using corn. Circ. 95 
Ways to use barley. Circ. 80 


Issued by home economics and cookery 
schools 


American Home Economics Ass’n, 19 
W. 44th st., N. Y. City 
Children’s food (Rose). 5c 
Conservation of fats (Vulte). 10c 
Doing without (Shapleigh). 25¢ 
American School of Home Ecvunomics, 
506 W. 69th st., Chicago 


Wheatless-meatless meals (Har- 
lan). 10¢ 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Food values and_ economical 
menus (Bradley). 25c 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. City 
Economical diet and cookery in 
time of emergency (Rose, Win- 
chell, & Shapleigh). 15¢c 
How to plan meals in war time 
(Rose). 20c 
Some sugar saving sweets for every 
day( Van Arsdale & Monroe). 
20c 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Home Eco- 
nomics Dep’t., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Suggestions for menu-planning to 
help the housewife meet the 
present emergency. 15c 


Issued by manufacturing firms, individ- 
uals, etc. 


American Manufacturers’ Ass’n of 
Products from Corn, 1236 First 
National Bank Bldg., Chicago 

For better baking 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Best ways to cook fresh vegetables 
(Scott) 
Columbia University, N. Y. City 
Wheat substitutes (Columbia war 
paper 15) 
Grelek-Hovey Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Buttermilk and its uses 

Julia Lovejoy Cuniberti, 14 W. Mil- 

waukee st., Janesville, Wis. 
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Practical Italian recipes for Ameri- 
can kitchens. 50c 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Forty-four ways to win the war 
Mechanics Institute, Extension Dep’t., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Forty ways of reducing food bills. 
10c 
National Dairy Council, Suite 405, 130 
N. 5th Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Fifty-one dairy dish recipes 
Foods prepared from dairy dishes 
N. Y. Ass’n for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, 105 E. 22d St., 
N. Y. City : 
Adequacy and economy of some city 
dietaries 
Miss Helen Smith, Home Economics 
Bldg., Madison, Wisconsin 
War-time recipes. 15c 





